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Australia  and  China  under  British  manage¬ 
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is  available  and,  in  particular,  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  financing  of  international  trade  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bank’s  offices  in  London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  its 
agencies  in  New  York  and  Hamburg  and  a  world-wide  range  of 
banking  correspondents. 

In  London  and  Singapore  the  Bank  is  prepared  to  act  as 
executor  or  trustee. 
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Sumlock  Machines  —  manual  and  now 
electric  as  well  —  provide  the  quickest,  most 
accurate  way  with  which  to  deal  with 
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R  AZXOIZIVOS 


STATE  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  FOR  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT. 
I  ASSEN  STREET,  SOFIA,  BULGARU 

EXPORT:  Portland  Cenwnt,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Window  Glass  (different 
thicknesses  and  sizes).  Facing  Tiles,  Etemite  Pipes  and  Plates, 
Hollow  and  Pressed  Glasssrare,  Porcelain  Plates,  Electric  House¬ 
hold  Appliances.  FUt-Irons,  Cookers,  Teapots,  lapregaated 
Matches,  Laundry  Soap,  Mineral  Waters,  etc. 

Beech  Plywood,  Steaned  Beech  Boards,  Veneers — Walnnt,  Elat, 
Ash — Parquetry  of  Oak  aad  Beech,  Period  and  Bentwood 
Furniture. 

Finished  Skins,  Leather  Briefcases  and  Purses,  Balaariaa 
Ceraasics,  Bulgarian  Pyrography,  Carpets,  Bulgarian  Euroidery, 
Cotton  Sewing  Threads.  Wicker  Work,  Baskets,  etc. 

IMPORT;  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Black  Pepper,  Olires,  Tropical  Fruits,  Sports 
Equipment,  FM,  etc. 

Special  Department  for  Transit  and  Re-export  transactions. 


WW&  KEY  TO 


This  sturdy  key  made  in  Sheffield  in  the  17th 
century,  wot  made  to  fit  a  mortice  lock  for  what 
is  now  known  as  the  front  door.  A  safety  derice  and 
a  guardian  of  the  people,  such  keys  made  In  Britain 
by  British  croftsmrn.  still  prore  that  after  the  test 
of  lime.  British  steel  is  the  Front  Door  to  Industry. 


INDUSTRY 


tMPORTAlVT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen 


^EAST-WEST  C03t3iERCE^ 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

S8  Paddington  Street ,  London,  W  I 


The  development  of  steel  made  possible  the  growth  of  civilisation 
itself.  For  steel  is  the  key  to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well  as  to  the 
necessities;  as  essential  to  the  maker  of  the  precision  watch  as  to  the 
bridge-builder.  Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon  steels 
serve  a  multitude  of  industries  in  many  ways. 


Hallonisteel 


Manufacturers  0/ 

ALLOT  A  SPKIAL  CAASON  STKLS  •  BAAS  •  SHEFR  •  PUTES  -  WIAE  AOOS 
THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO.  LTD., SHEFFIELD  3.  ENG. 
Telephone:  Sheffield  24304  (7  lines)  Telegrams :  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield. 


CENTROTEX  the  Great  name  in  the  export 

and  import  of  textile  and  leather  goods 

We  export  : 

Cotton  Textiles,  Handkerchiefs,  Linen  Goods,  Woollens  and 
Worsteds,  Furnishing  Tapestries,  Plushes  and  Astrakhans, 
Carpets  and  Blankets,  Cotton  Prints,  Silk  and  Rayon  Fabrics, 
Scarves  and  Squares,  Wear  and  Underwear,  Hats,  Fezeaps, 
Berets,  Hosie^  and  Knitwear,  Socks,  Stockings,  Gloves, 
Ribbons  and  Braids,  Laces'  and  Tulles,  Cotton  Yarns  and 
Sewing  Threads,  Shoes,  Felts,  Technical  Textiles,  Artificial 
Leather,  Furs. 

We  import  : 

Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Wool,  Rags,  Jute,  Flax,  Hemp,  Sisal, 
Hides  and  Skins,  Furs. 

Agencies  in  all  countries. 


ENTROTEXBCENTR 


CENTR 


CENTR 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  TEXTILE  AND  LEATHER  GOODS, 
TR.  DUKELSKVcH  HRDINU,  PRAHA  VII,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  CABLES:  CENTROTEX  PRAHA.  TEL:  74141. 
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- New  building  and  repairs  of  all  kinds  of  ships  — 

Sulzer  diesel  engines 

Parsons  turbines 
Gearings 

Reversible  propellers 

N.V.  KONINKLIJKE  MAATSCHAPPIJ  DE  SOHELDE 
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THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

IBK*y  \  LTD. 

I  ^  Head  Office :  Copenhagen 

^  Regular  Cargo  and  Pattangar 

Scrv/cet  between 

Europe  and  Ceylon,  India,  Paki- 
^tan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
j  I  \  North  America  and  the  Far  East. 


THE  STEEL  LINK 


FUJI  THE  STEEL  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLIED  TO  GUARANTEED  SPECIFICATIONS 


TECHNICAL  QUALITY  ACIDS  AVAIL- 
ABLE  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY.  ALL 
STRENGTHS  BETWEEN  40%  and  85%. 

FOR  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  PURE 
REDISTILLED  40%  and  48%  SOLU- 
TIONS.  TECHNICAL  AND  SAFETY 
DATA  ON  REQUEST. 

ENQUIRIES  ALSO  WELCOMED  FOR  OUR 

EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF  INORGANIC  FLUORIDES. 


JAMES  WILKINSONS  SON 

Tinsley  park  road  Sheffield  -9 

flionr  1IJ08  l>  G.nm,  <  Sf.,ri 


Far  Eastern  Markets 

The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  80  years’  experience  of  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  annually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  {>osition  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


Head  Office  : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  ECS 

Ttltphon* ; 

MANSION  HOUSI  0983 

Branches, 

TtUtram : 

STIBL  STOCK  LONDON 

Subsidiaries  and  Associates  in  : 

ADEN 

WAQ 

LEBANON 

BURMA 

ITALY 

PAKISTAN,  EAST 

CANADA 

JAPAN 

PAKISTAN,  WEST 

CEYLON 

JORDAN 

SIAM 

CYPRUS 

KENYA 

SYKIA 

HONG  KONG 

KUWAIT 

TANGANYIKA 

moiA 

UGANDA 
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Hercules 


THE  FINEST  BICYCLE 
BUILT  TO-DAY 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE 


«  MOTOR  CO.  LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM,.  ENGLAND 
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The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited,  Queens  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
,  Offices  and  representatives  tHraughoat  the  world 


Throughout  the  world  people  travel  in  fast  modern 
trains  drawn  by  ‘English  Electric’  locomotives. 
Here,  a  1,500  h.p.  diesel-electric  locomotive  is 
hauling  the  “Westlander”,  a  luxury  train  on  the 
Queensland  Government  Railways. 

In  many  other  ways  too,  ‘English  Electric’  pro¬ 
ducts  are  enabling  people  to  travel — by  helping  to 
increase  motor  car  output,  for  instance,  or  by 
providing  power  for  the  Oil  Industry.  These  flame¬ 
proof  motors  are  driving  pumps  at  the  Regent  Oil 
Company’s  refinery  on  Canvey  Island,  England. 


so  many  things . . . 


famous 

Generating  Plant — Steam,  Hydraulic,  Gas  Turbine  or  Diesel.  Transformers,  Rectifiers,  Switchgear  and  Fusegear.  Industrial 
Electrification.  Electric  and  Diesel-electric  Traction.  Marine  Propulsion  and  Auxiliaries.  Aircraft.  Aircraft  Equipment. 
Industrial  Electronic  Equipment.  Instruments.  Domestic  Electrical  Appliances.  Television  Receivers. 
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Communists  in  Malaya 

The  lack  of  response  by  the  terrorists  in  the  Malayan 
jungles  to  the  amnesty  proposals  must  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Chief  Minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman. 
Before  the  Malay-Chinese-lndian  Alliance  swept  to  victory 
In  the  election  Tunku  Rahman  had  proposed  an  amnesty 
because  he  was  quite  rightly  of  the  opinion  that  Malaya 
could  not  move  smoothly  towards  self-government  as  long 
as  the  Emergency  remained  in  force. 

The  election  having  shown  that  the  triple  alliance  is 
the  only  cohesive  group  whom  the  majority  of  the  people 
envisage  can  carry  the  country  forward  to  complete 
autonomy,  the  next  and  logical  step  was  to  propose  to  the 
Communists  that  they  give  up  their  renegade  tactics  and 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  new  Malaya.  This  has  met 
with  almost  no  success.  Is  this,  however,  surprising? 

It  is  true  that  the  Jungle  Communists  can  no  longer 
claim  to  be  the  only  political  element  strong  enough  to 
free  Malaya  from  its  colonial  grip,  but  no  matter  what 
reports  there  are  to  the  contrary.  Communism  is  far  from 
a  spent  force  in  Malaya  today.  The  Government’s  ban  on 
the  legal  formation  of  a  Communist  party  is  indicative  of 
the  formidable  challenge  of  Communism. 

It  seems  clear  that  it  is  this  ban,  and  its  consequences, 
which  is  keeping  the  terrorists  in  the  Jungle.  The  victory 
of  the  alliance  is  not  the  Communists’  idea  of  freedom  for 
Malaya.  They  think  in  terms  of  “  liberation,”  and  to  take 
advantage  of  this  amnesty  would  mean,  for  them,  that 
their  years  of  privation  and  struggle  have  been  to  no  purpose. 
If  these  Communists  are  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  and  they 
would  not  have  carried  on  their  terrorist  activities  for  so 
long  under  difficult  conditions  if  they  were  not,  they  are 
not  going  to  look  kindly  on  the  offer  to  “  re-educate  ” 
them  or  deport  them  to  China. 

The  great  mistake  is  to  think  that  the  Cdmmunists  in 
Malaya  are  beaten,  are  fed  up  with  the  whole  business, 
and  are  looking  for  a  way  out.  It  was  hop>ed  that  in  the 
present  atmosphere  of  easing  tensions  they  would  be 
advised  by  their  mentors  in  Peking  and  Moscow  to  leave 
the  Jungle;  but  if  there  is  to  be  no  opportunity  for  them  to 
continue  their  struggle  as  a  legally  constituted  party,  that 
advice  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  failure  of  the  amnesty — so  far,  at  least — poses  a 
very  awkward  problem  for  the  new  Government  of  Malaya. 
It  is  understandable  that  Tunku  Rahman  does  not  want 
the  self  same  terrorists  who  have  resorted  to  bloody  tactics 
holding  street-corner  meetings  in  the  towns.  Yet  events 


have  proved  that  the  Communists  cannot  be  beaten  in  the 
Jungle,  and  if  the  Tunku  now  throws  his  weight  behind  an 
offensive  against  them,  he  is  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
the  British  have  done  in  the  last  seven  years. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  is,  as  the  Chief  Minister 
himself  has  suggested,  to  foster  nationalism  in  Malaya. 
But  while  that  might,  win  some  of  the  overt  Communist 
support  in  the  towns,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  those  in  the  Jungle.  The  most  practical  course  may  yet 
be  to  bring  them  out  where  they  can  be  seen,  allow  them  to 
function  legally,  and  defeat  them  in  the  open  by  legitimate 
tK)litical  methods. 

Shipping  and  Goa 

WHILE  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  depth  of  national¬ 
istic  feeling  engendered  in  India  by  Portugal’s 
short-sighted  and  intransigent  attitude  over  Goa, 
Mr.  Nehru’s  policy  of  not  giving  support  to  active  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  colony  will  be  welcomed.  If  the  affair 
can  be  handled  without  bloodshed  so  much  the  better. 
Having  made  itself  clear  on  this  point,  there  is  one  other 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  calls  for  some  action  from 
Delhi. 

European  shipping  companies  are  beginning  to  resent 
the  action  of  Bombay  trade  unions  in  refusing  to  handle  not 
only  those  ships  actually  bound  for  Goa,  but  also  all  ships 
of  those  lines  which  ply  to  the  Portuguese  colony.  This 
action  of  the  trade  unions  will  become  a  serious  danger  to 
the  international  goodwill  which  India  has  built  up  since 
independence,  so  long  as  Delhi  does  not  make  its  position 
clear. 

India,  like  the  rest  of  the  East,  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  transport  and  this  ill-advised  action  in  Bombay  imperils 
deliveries  of  goods  vitally  needed  by  India  herself,  apart 
from  undermining  confidence  in  the  Government  which, 
by  its  silence,  does  not  make  clear  whether  or  not  it  supports 
such  action.  Not  only  is  the  trade  union’s  boycott  unfair, 
but  it  creates  a  dangerous  precedent  for  it  may  mean  that 
trade  unions  could  apply  such  tactics  against  any  company 
that  sails  ships  or  flies  planes  to  countries  of  whom  they  do 
not  approve. 

An  official  statement  by  the  Indian  Government 
clarifying  its  attitude  in  this  matter  is  eagerly  awaited  by 
European  shipping  circles.  It  should  be  made  without 
delay  in  the  interest  of  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

Japan  on  the  Tightrope 

ITH  Mr.  Shigemitsu’s  visit  to  Washington  concluded 
in  a  cloud  of  indecision  and  Mr.  Matsumoto 
recalled  to  Tokyo  from  the  Russo-Japanese  talks  in 
London,  Japan  has  completed  one  traverse  of  the  high  wire 
without  falling  off.  It  is  not  certain  yet  whether  Japan  will 
in  the  long  run  have  to  abandon  her  tightrope,  or  whether 
she  can  become  so  adept  at  holding  a  position  of  balance 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  America  that  she  will  never 
find  it  necessary  to  take  a  final  decision  which  way  to 
Jump. 

One  thing  is  clear;  practically  everyone  in  Japan 
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wants  to  end  the  country’s  close  integration  with  the 
United  States  and  see  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
Little  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  West  to  the  active 
agitation  among  the  Japanese  people  against  the  US 
Pentagon’s  strategic  policy  of  building  up  positions  of  mili¬ 
tary  strength  in  Japan.  The  Hatoyama  Government  knows 
that  it  cannot  have  normal  relations  with  Russia  as  long  as 
the  US  continues  to  use  Japan  as  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
Defence  Chain;  and  until  a  peace  treaty  is  signed  with 
Moscow  there  is  no  chance  of  decision  on  all  those  issues 
(like  prisoners,  Sakhalin,  the  Kuriles,  Habomai,  Shikotan, 
and  fishing  rights)  by  which  the  success  of  Mr.  Hatoyama  is 
judged  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Japan  has  reached  the  stage,  ten  years  after  her  defeat, 
of  emergence  into  world  affairs  as  a  major  power,  but  few 
people  in  the  country  see  this  as  meaning  that  Japan  must 
once  more  become  a  military  power.  But  herein  lies  a 
dilemma.  If  Mr.  Hatoyama  is  to  get  rid  of  all  American 
influence,  he  must  first  satisfy  Washington  that  Japan  will 
have  a  reasonably  large  army,  which  the  Japanese  people 
do  not  want.  And  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  drastic  lowering 
of  living  standards  in  the  countryside,  she  must  have  an 
outlet  for  her  goods  and  a  steady  source  of  raw  materials. 
This  she  cannot  have  until  relations  have  been  put  on  a 
normal  level  with  Moscow  and  Peking. 

During  the  period  of  pause  the  Government  is  coming 
under  fire  from  the  Socialists  (both  left  and  right  wing) 
who  believe  more  could  have  been  achieved  by  some  plain 
speaking  and  declaration  of  neutrality,  rather  than  acqui¬ 
escing  in  America’s  dominant  role  in  the  Pacific,  and  thus 
making  it  clear  to  Russia  that  Japan  was  willing  to  remain 
tied  to  US  coat-tails. 

When  the  talks  re-open  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
London  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  Moscow  concessions 
over  Finland,  and  the  negotiations  with  Dr.  Adenauer.  If 
Russia  makes  some  gesture  over  prisoners,  which  she  is 
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quite  likely  to  do,  Japan  must  use  this  as  a  starting  point 
of  a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  go  on  to  make 
clear  her  future  position  in  the  Pacific  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States.  The  temper  of  the  Japanese  people  is  indication  of 
the  urgency. 

Cambodian  Outlook 

HE  sweeping  victory  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk’s 
Popular  Socialist  Party  in  the  Cambodian  elections 
does  not,  it  seems,  mean  that  the  country  can  look 
forward  to  a  settled  future.  The  Prince,  a  well-liked  figure 
who  renounced  the  throne  earlier  this  year  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  has  been  accused  by  the  rival  party  -the 
Democrats— of  intimidation  and  sharp  practice  before  the 
elections;  and  reports  by  observers  in  the  country  suggest 
that  these  charges  bear  some  substance.  It  is  certainly 
rather  suspicious  that  the  once  popular  Democrats,  led  by 
the  dynamic  and  politically  wise  Son  Sgoc  Thanh,  did  not 
gain  one  seat. 

Prince  Norodom  is  determined  to  keep  out  what  he 
calls  “  professional  politicians  ”  from  the  National 
Assembly,  and  by  introducing  a  system  of  indirect  elections 
through  village  headmen  he  is  ensuring  that  the  ultimate 
power  remains  in  his  hands.  This  determined  authori¬ 
tarianism,  and  the  ex-King’s  policy  of  accepting  American 
military  aid,  has  alienated  Cambodian  intellectuals. 
Already  many  have  disappeared  from  the  capital  to  join 
Thanh  in  his  mountain  retreat.  Thanh  and  his  party  believe 
that  Cambodia  should  be  entirely  uncommitted  to  either 
side  in  the  Indo-Chinese  struggles,  and  although  Prince 
Norodom  also  declaims  neutralism,  the  Democrats  view 
his  connection  with  the  US  as  potentially  dangerous. 
Two  kinds  of  nationalism  are  in  combat  behind  the  scenes 
in  Cambodia,  and  although  the  holding  of  elections  has 
honoured  last  year’s  Geneva  agreement,  the  results  have 
created  more  problems  than  they  have  solved. 
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PIBUL’S  DEMOCRACY 

By  J,  W,  T.  Cooper  (Eastern  World  Diplomatic  Correspondent) 


IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  Marshal  Pibul  Songgram’s 
recent  moves  towards  what  he  calls  “  democratisation  ” 
in  Siam  have  fundamentally  changed  the  character  of 
the  regime.  Everyone  who  holds  a  position  of  authority 
in  Siam  uses  it  to  increase  his  personal  comfort  and  wealth. 
It  is  the  accepted  thing.  When  I  was  in  the  country  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  common  knowledge  that  a  trafficking 
racket  in  stolen  petrol  was  organised  by  a  local  police 
inspector.  This  graft  goes  on  from  the  top  down  to  the 
lowest  levels,  and  without  the  emergence  into  politics  of  a 
group  who  have  a  selfless  sense  of  purpose,  no  amount  of 
reshuffling  of  those  already  in  power  can  do  anything  but 
slightly  change  the  complexion  of  the  administration. 
Why  then  was  it  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  take 
these  steps? 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  western 
partners  to  the  South-East  Asian  defence  treaty  have  been 
concerned  that  Siam,  one  of  the  only  three  Asian  states 
that  could  be  convinced  to  join  the  pact,  showed  up  as  the 
last  sort  of  country  for  which  anyone  would  wish  to  die 
in  the  attempt  to  save  from  Communism  or  revolution. 
If  Siam  was  a  fair  example  of  the  “  free  world,”  then 
India,  Burma  and  the  rest  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  not 
wanting  to  become  part  of  it.  And  criticism  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  nature  of  the  Bangkok  regime  has  not  only  been 
heard  in  the  uncommitted  countries  of  South-East  Asia; 
there  has  been  much  caustic  comment  among  officials  and 
the  press  in  western  capitals. 

In  the  last  two  years  or  so  General  Phao  Sriyanonda, 
the  tough  and  ruthless  Chief  of  Police  (who  also  held  the 
posts  of  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Finance,  secretary-general  of  the  commission  which  had 
to  approve  all  bills  before  they  were  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  press  censor),  had  manoeuvred  himself  into 
a  position  from  which  he  practically  controlled  the  admini¬ 
stration,  and  had  a  finger  in  almost  every  large  scale  money¬ 
making  racket  in  the  country.  With  General  Phao’s  influ¬ 
ence  beginning  to  become  widespread,  and  having  behind 
him  the  loyalty  of  a  large  police  force  equipped  with 
armoured  cars,  light  guns  and  aircraft,  it  was  obviously 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  challenged  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Pibul.  When  I  spoke  with 
Phao  last  year  I  was  struck  with  his  self-confident  manner 
when  he  talked  of  his  police  force,  and  when  he  answered 
searching  questions  from  British  journalists  later,  there 
was  no  doubt  he  thought  of  himself  as  the  strong  man  in 
Siam,  with  most  of  the  influential  people  at  his  back. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  General  Phao  used  his 
global  perambulations  to  test  the  reaction  in  western 
capitals  to  any  possible  change  of  rule  in  Siam.  It  has 
also  been  suggested,  and  this  is  far  from  unlikely,  that  he 


tried  to  enlist  a  certain  loyalty  to  himself  from  among 
Siamese  diplomatic  staffs  abroad. 

The  internal  situation  in  Siam,  and  the  impending 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Marshal  and  the  General, 
caused  no  little  amount  of  concern  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Peurifoy,  whose  reversal  of  a  left-wing  coup  in  Guatemala 
by  manipulation  and  intrigue  caused  great  jubilation  in 
America,  was  dispatched  as  Ambassador  to  Bangkok.  His 
job  was  to  find  out  what  exactly  was  going  on  in  Siam,  and 
to  advise  Washington  which  horse  to  back,  so  that  the 
country  could  become  a  strong  and  stable  member  of  the 
“  free  world  ”  with  a  more  “  democratic  look  ”  than  she 
hud  had  hitherto. 

When  Pibul  Songgram  visited  Washington  earlier  this 
year  he  was  no  doubt  informed  that  the  United  States  was 
willing  to,  literally,  put  their  money  on  him,  and  support 
him  against  his  police  chief,  provided  he  made  some  show 
of  democracy.  General  Phao  had  made  the  situation  a  little 
easier  for  the  Prime  Minister  by  being  too  blatant  about  a 
large  quantity  of  smuggled  opium,  for  the  capture  of  which 
a  half  a  million  pounds  reward  was  paid.  No  one  would 
say  who  had  been  paid  the  reward  money,  and  the  General 
was  too  vague  about  the  fate  of  the  confiscated  opium, 
first  saying  it  would  be  buried,  until  the  press  demanded 
to  be  present  at  the  burial,  then  changing  his  mind,  saying 
it  had  already  been  sunk  in  the  sea.  With  suspicion  falling 
on  Phao,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Marshal  to  clip  the 
strong  man’s  wings,  while  he  was  absent  from  the  country. 

The  reforms  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  openly 
challenged  the  power  of  the  police.  By  weighing  the 
cabinet  heavily  with  officers  from  the  army,  navy  and  air 
force,  and  replacing  the  police  in  Bangkok  largely  with 
army  units.  Marshal  Pibul  held  the  initiative.  What  was 
more  important,  however,  was  that  the  powerful  weight  of 
the  United  States  was  behind  the  Prime  Minister,  and  even 
General  Phao  himself  admitted  last  year  that  Siam’s 
economy  was  so  closely  integrated  with  the  US  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  break  away. 

It  is  encouraging  that  there  are  to  be  political  parties 
in  the  country,  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  press  censorship, 
and  that  although  Phao  remains  at  the  head  of  the  police, 
his  power  is  curtailed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pibul,  who 
is  a  benign  and  likeable  character,  will  see  to  it  that  his 
reforms  are  made  to  work.  But  they  are  reforms  that  have 
great  limitations,  and  are  only  a  by-product  of  expediency. 
Democracy  imposed  from  the  top  is  not  a  true  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  who,  in  Siam,  remain  apathetic. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  people  in  the  countryside  will 
feel  the  effect  of  the  change,  and  if  those  now  in  authority 
feel  they  are  not  benefiting  from  “  democratisation,”  they 
will  no  doubt  find  it  expedient  to  swing  off  at  another 
tangent. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


Ten  years  ago  Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  as  Foreign 
Minister  of  Japan,  signed  the  document  which  sur¬ 
rendered  his  country  to  the  victorious  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  This  summer,  after  having  served  four  years  in 
prison  as  a  condemned  war  criminal,  he  visited  Washington, 
again  as  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan.  Could  any  event  be  more 
typical  of  the  manner  in  which  America’s  enemies  in  war 
become  her  cherished  friends  in  peace? 

Actually,  there  is  no  such  perfect  symmetry  as  the 
above  paragraph  would  suggest.  The  burning  hatred  which 
so  many  Americans  showed  for  Japan  during  the  war  has 
been  replaced,  not  by  affection,  but  by  a  curious  indifference. 
Japan  alone  has  not  benefited  by  the  growing  American 
interest  in  Asia.  Indeed,  there  can  be  few  nations  as 
important  whose  problems  and  prospects  attract  so  little 
public  discussion  here. 

So  long  as  MacArthur  reigned  in  viceregal  splendour 
in  Tokyo,  his  forceful  and  colourful  personality  attracted 
both  friendly  and  critical  attention.  Americans  were 
constantly  visiting  Japan,  singly  and  in  delegations,  and  if 
sufficiently  important  were  given  “  red-carpet  ”  treatment 
by  the  General.  Most  came  away  convinced  that  he  was 
achieving  miracles  in  democratising  Japan.  A  minority 
insisted  as  vehemently  that  nothing  really  had  changed. 

Now,  with  the  General  no  more  than  an  old  soldier 
gradually  “  fading  away  ”  (to  use  the  terminology  of  his 
speech  to  Congress  after  President  Truman  dismissed  him), 
Japan  appears  in  the  occasional  despatches  in  the  corres¬ 
pondents  still  stationed  there  as  neither  a  MacArthur  white 
or  an  anti-MacArthur  black,  but  rather  a  muddled  grey. 
In  many  ways  Japan  is  much  the  same,  but  in  other  ways 
there  are  permanent  changes — land  reform,  the  improved 
status  of  women,  freer  speech,  a  growing  trade  union 
movement.  In  fact,  it  now  attracts  neither  great  enthusiasm 
nor  strenuous  attack. 

Since  Americans  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of 
personalities,  it  is  likewise  a  factor  that  neither  the  right 
nor  the  left  in  Japan  has  produced  statesmen  of  international 
stature,  Yoshida  never  looked  anything  like  Adenauer  to 
Washington,  and  Hatoyama  is  virtually  unknown.  While 
knowledgeable  Americans  had  some  notion  of  Attlee  and 
Schumacher,  and  what  they  stood  for,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  outside  the  ranks  of  experts  professionally  concerned 
with  Japan  anyone  who  knows  the  names  of  the  leaders 
of  the  right  and  left  Socialist  parties,  and  what  they  stand 
for. 

Japan  has  not  benefited,  as  have  other  Asian  nations, 
from  the  efforts  of  powerful  and  articulate  spokesmen 
here.  There  has  been  no  “  Senator  from  Japan,”  whereas 


the  Chinese  Nationalists  have  had,  in  Senator  Knowland, 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  a  virtual  ”  Senator 
from  Formosa.”  No  leading  American  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  friendship  with  Japan,  as  Chester  Bowles  has  so 
eloquently  done  for  India. 

If  Japan  has  been  slighted  in  public  discussion  of 
international  affairs,  it  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  State 
Department.  In  spite  of  the  grave  problems  which  Japan 
faces  because  of  its  growing  population  and  limited 
resources,  it  offers  great  assets  to  the  democratic  position 
in  Asia.  It  is  the  most  industrially  advanced  of  Asian 
nations,  and  it  can  also  be  a  major  military  and  naval 
factor.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  hopes  that  Japan,  as  time  goes  on,  will  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  its  homeland  and 
will  be  in  position  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Current  dis¬ 
cussions  within  Japan  about  whether  her  responsibilities 
will  or  should  extend  beyond  her  shores  are  viewed  in 
Washington  as  premature.  In  time  Japan  must  come  into 
some  sort  of  collective  security  arrangement,  but  the  timing 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  development  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  Japan  and  the  other  non-Communist  nations 
of  Asia.  It  is  recognised  here  that  Japan  must  live  down 
much  suspicion  and  even  hostility  which  linger  from  World 
War  II. 

The  same  considerations  also  apply  in  the  economic 
field.  It  would  seem  to  make  good  sense  to  mate  Japans, 
industries  with  Asia’s  natural  resources  in  a  sort  of 
voluntary  “  co-prosi>erity  ”  sphere,  which  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  both  sides.  Japanese  technicians,  for 
example,  could  be  available  to  under-developed  Asian 
nations  at  much  less  expense  than  Americans  or  even 
Europeans — and  likewise  have  more  experience  with  the 
peculiar  problems  of  Asian  economic  development. 

This  idea  was  in  part  behind  the  abortive  Asian 
economic  development  conference  at  Simla,  from  which 
the  State  Department  hoped  for  Asian  economic  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  a  multilateral  basis,  including  Japan.  That  hope 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  but  triangular 
arrangements  are  still  contemplated — the  United  States 
financing  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a 
particular  Asian  country  so  that  it  can  trade  raw  materials 
for  the  products  of  Japan’s  industries.  The  Administration 
asked  Congress  for  a  $200  million  fund  to  support  long- 
range  plans  of  this  sort,  and  has  secured  $100  million. 
With  plans  like  these  in  hand,  Japan  is  bound  once  again 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  somewhat  fickle  American 
public. 
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RECESS  IN  TOKYO 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


ON  July  30  the  Twentysecond  special  session  of  the 
Diet  (Parliament  of  Japan)  came  to  an  end.  The 
Government  and  Prime  Minister  Hatoyama's  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  had  asked  the  Liberal  Party  for  a  second  30 
days’  extension  in  order  to  avoid  the  shelving  of  a  number 
of  major  bills.  The  plea  was  rejected.  At  the  end  of  the 
session  it  became  clear  that  much  of  the  Hatoyama  boom 
which  had  carried  the  Democrats  to  victory  during  the 
election  in  February  had  at  last  subsided.  The  closure  of  the 
Diet  session  reduced  the  Government  to  its  real  size,  a 
forty  per  cent  majority  in  the  Legislative.  It  became 
obvious  to  the  Government  that  its  present  shape  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  weather  the  political  storms  ahead. 
The  typhoon  season  in  Japan  had  just  started  .  .  . 

The  major  setback  the  Government  suffered  was  its 
inability  to  have  two  important  bills  passed  on  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  staked  his  political 
reputation: — the  National  Defence  Council  Bill  and  the 
Constitution  Research  Council  Bill.  “  Normalisation  of 
relations  ”  with  the  communist  countries,  first  of  all  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  Mr.  Hatoyama’s  primary  objective 
in  foreign  politics;  revision  of  the  American-inspired 
constitution  was  his  proclaimed  aim  in  the  domestic 
sphere.  While  the  negotiations  in  London  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Japanese  delegations  are  going  on,  though 
with  as  yet  unpredictable  results,  the  non-passage  of  the 
Constitution  Bill  cannot  but  be  interpreted  as  a  blow  to  Mr. 
Hatoyama’s  government.  The  shelving  of  the  Defence 
Council  Bill  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  State  Minister 
in  charge  of  defence  affairs,  Mr.  Arata  Sugihara.  Mr. 
Sugihara  is  a  former  Foreign  Ministry  Official  who  turned 
to  politics  and  became  an  adviser  to  Mr.  Hatoyama  on 
foreign  policy,  frequently  to  the  dismay  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  his  professional  assistants  at  the  Gaimushoo 
(Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs).  Mr.  Sugihara  had  aspired 
to  become  Foreign  Minister  in  the  second  Hatoyama 
cabinet,  after  the  elections.  When  he  could  not  reach  that 
goal,  in  the  face  of  strong  objections  from  the  (former) 
Progressive  Party  and  its  leader,  Mr.  Shigemitsu,  he  was 
compensated  by  being  given  the  post  of  Defence  Minister. 
Mr.  Sugihara  was  instrumental  in  initiating  the  Russo- 
Japanese  talks  in  London  when  the  first  contacts  were  made 
in  Tokyo,  earlier  this  year,  by  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Mission,  Mr.  Dominitzky,  and  the  Prime  Minister  directly, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  new  Defence  Minister  is  Mr.  Shigemasa  Sunada,  a  70 
year  old  politician.  Immediately  after  taking  office,  Mr. 
Sunada  was  authorised  to  establish  a  cabinet  council  of 
seven  members  as  a  substitute  for  the  national  defence 
council  foreseen  in  the  bill  which  failed  to  pass.  The 
council  will  draft  long-term  defence  plans  for  Japan  which 
is  committed  to  present  such  plans  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  within  a  short  period. 

Among  other  bills  which  had  to  be  shelved  were  the 
Sugar,  Banana  and  Pineapple  Import  Bills.  Here,  the 


issue  was  the  regular  absorption  of  profits  resulting  from 
sur-charges  levied  on  these  commodities  into  the  revenue 
of  the  ordinary  budget.  The  amount  in  question  was  about 
seven  billion  Yen  (approximately  £7  million)  which  were 
earmarked  for  investment  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Japan.  Through  the  opposition  of  the  Liberal  Party  which 
prevented  the  passage  of  these  bills,  budgetary  revenue  was 
reduced  by  the  above  amount  thus  jeopardizing  essential 
measures  in  the  administrative  programme  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government. 

Another  bill — the  Local  Finance  Reconstruction  Bill 
— designed  to  provide  relief  for  the  deficit-ridden  local 
autonomies — had  also  to  be  shelved,  and  the  delay  is 
liable  to  create  additional  difficulties  for  the  Government. 
A  note  of  a  certain  piquanterie  was  added  by  one  more 
defeat  of  the  eighth  post-war  attempt  to  introduce  an  Anti- 
Prostitution  Bill.  The  arguing  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  draft  bill  received  considerable  publicity.  It  was 
topped  by  the  well-advertised  visit  of  a  group  of  Diet 
members  to  The  Yoshiwara  district  where  they  had  to 
investigate  the  living  conditions  of  the  victims  to  be  saved 
by  the  bill. 

That  so  many  bills — a  total  of  14  out  of  149  introduced 
by  the  Government — could  not  be  passed  was  not  only 
due  to  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  Hatoyama  Govern¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  bills  were  submitted  too  late,  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  for  expert  preparation  and  study. 
For  instance,  the  National  Defence  Council  Bill  and  the 
Constitution  Bill  were  rushed  to  the  Upper  House  only  2 
and  3  days  respectively  before  the  scheduled  end  of  the 
session.  The  time  left  for  discussion  was  obviously  too 
short;  it  would  have  been  under  normal  circumstances,  but 
here,  with  the  Government  commanding  only  2S  seats  out 
of  the  250  in  the  Upper  House,  its  weakness  became 
significant. 

Though  the  second  Hatoyama  Cabinet  came  out  of  its 
first  round  of  elected  government  with  its  prestige  some¬ 
what  reduced,  some  of  the  policies  laid  down  during  the 
twentysecond  session  of  the  Diet  will  nevertheless  influence 
the  political  and  economic  future  of  Japan.  Firstly,  in  the 
field  of  national  defence.  Though  the  defence  budget  was 
kept  within  last  year’s  framework  commitments  were  made 
which  are  bound  to  increase  military  expenditure  during 
the  years  to  come.  Defence  expenditure  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  was  kept  down,  but  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
an  increased  burden  in  the  future,  if  the  results  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  should  not  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of 
the  present  armament  level  of  Japan.  When  questioned  on 
this  point.  Prime  Minister  Hatoyama  replied  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  reconsideration  unless  a  more  tangible  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  arms  reduction  was  forthcoming. 
Secondly,  the  government  bowed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  increased  military  and  civilian  pensions. 
Thirdly,  it  opened  the  way  for  deficit  financing  with 
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government  bonds.  This  practice  was  scrupulously  avoided 
during  the  past  seven  years,  that  is,  since  the  first  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Dodge  Austerity  Programme.  The  new 
decision  on  financial  policy,  coming  into  effect  next  year, 
will  necessitate  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  entire  finance 
policy  of  post-war  Japan  which  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  most  impressive  fact  of  the  recent  Diet  session  was 
the  re-emergence  of  Mr.  Hatoyama’s  personality.  Partly 
paralyzed  since  1951,  when  he  suffered  a  stroke,  and  walking 


with  apparent  great  difficulty,  he  gained  self-confidence  as 
Prime  Minister.  When  his  personal  opponents  had  thought, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure,  that  he  was  only  a  puppet 

in  the  hands  of  his  party  friends,  they  soon  found  out  that 
the  Prime  Minister  gathered  strength  as  he  marched  on. 
His  language  became  more  and  more  confident  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  see  the  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  through  as  well  as  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
before  stepping  down  and  opening  the  way  for  a  successor 
who  would  be  less  handicapped  by  physical  frailty. 


CHINA’S  CONSTITUTION 

By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


IN  order  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  tremendous 

transformation  which  China  is  now  determined  to  carry 
out,  perhaps  no  single  document  is  as  helpful  as  the  New 
Constitution  which  was  adopted  on  September  20,  1954.  Unlike 
any  of  the  previous  Chinese  Constitutions  which  were  either 
academic  or  decorative,  this  document  embodies  the  political 
wisdom  of  many  countries  and  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves  in  their 
struggle  during  the  last  30  years.  It  freely  takes  in  many  Western 
political  ideas,  but  it  is  definitely  no  slavish  copy-work.  It  has 
a  single  purpose,  but  for  the  realisation  of  that  purpose  it  adopts 
itself  to  conditions  in  China.  It  is  largely  based  upon  the 
common  programme  of  the  Chinese  Peoples’  Consultative 
Conference  of  1949,  and  the  draft  underwent  long  and  serious 
discussions  at  various  governmental  levels  before  it  was  finally 
made  the  fundamental  law  of  China. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  constitution  is  to  transform 
the  country  into  a  socialist  state.  Having  acquired  effective 
control  over  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  Chinese  leaders  then 
turned  to  the  huge  task  of  national  reconstruction;  and  to  clear 
the  scene  for  action,  rapidly  and  ruthlessly  pushed  through  the 
land  reform  and  the  San-fan  and  the  Wu-fan  movements.  The 
purposes  of  the  San-fan  (or  3-anti)  was  to  purge  the  government 
of  corruption,  and  that  of  the  Wu-fan  (or  5-anti)  was  to  give 
the  bourgeois  class  a  new  outlook.  For  the  material  foundations 
the  national  leaders  rely  upon  the  three  chief  sources— the 
capital  left  by  the  former  bureaucrats,  private  capital,  and 
handicrafts  and  land  now  in  the  hands  of  individual  peasants. 
They  turned  the  first  into  national  capital,  and  the  second  is 
being  gradually  absorbed  through  public-private  joint  manage¬ 
ment,  whilst  co-operatives  are  the  main  weapon  for  socializing 
agriculture  and  handicrafts.  In  carrying  out  the  great  task  of 
national  transformation  the  Chinese  leaders  make  the  organs 
of  the  state  and  social  forces  their  main  instruments — “  social 
forces  ”  presumably  refers  to  trade  unions,  peasants'  associa¬ 
tions  and  many  other  social  organisations,  all  or  most  of  which 
are,  of  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Communists.  The 
workers  contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tion  both  before  and  after  the  founding  of  the  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  the  peasantry  which  operated  as  the  main 
force  in  the  process  of  land  reform. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  state,  all  the  power  of  the  people 
lies  with  the  National  People’s  Congress  and  the  local  people’s 
congress  of  various  levels — hsiang  (town),  country  and  provincial. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hsiang  congress  whose  representatives 


are  directly  elected  by  the  villagers,  the  higher  congresses  are 

all  composed  of  deputies  sent  from  the  congresses  immediately 
below.  The  council,  i.e.  the  government  of  each  level,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  congress  of  the  same  level;  but  the  decisions 
of  each  local  congress  or  council  may  be  revised  or  annulled 
by  the  congress  or  council  immediately  above. 

The  National  People’s  Congress  which  is  composed  of 
deputies  sent  from  the  provinces,  autonomous  areas,  armed 
services,  and  so  on,  meets  once  a  year;  and  when  it  is  not  in 
session,  most  of  its  duties  are  carried  on  by  a  standing  committee. 
The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Republic,  the 
Premier  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Chief  Procurator  are  all  elected  by  the  National  Congress;  and 
when  that  supreme  organ  is  not  in  session,  the  work  of  the  whole 
administrative  machinery  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  standing 
committee.  This  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  the  Chinese 
Communists  mean  by  democratic  concentration  of  power,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Liu  Shao-chi,  who  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  field  of  party  affairs,  is  holding  the 
key  position  of  the  Chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
national  congress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  according 
to  the  constitution,  represents  the  state  in  its  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  exercises  in  conjunction  with  the  standing 
committee  much  of  the  general  supervising  power,  but  the 
administration  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  state  council  headed 
by  the  premier,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  National  People’s 
Congress  and  its  standing  committee.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Chairman’s  function  is  somewhat  titular,  but  this  is  not  so, 
since  in  addition  to  the  joint  powers  he  holds  with  the  standing 
committee  of  the  National  Congress,  he  also  commands  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country,  and  is  chairman  of  the  council 
of  national  defence.  From  this  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the 
constitution,  though  admittedly  modelled  on  the  Soviet  system, 
is  definitely  no  slavish  copy,  for  unlike  that  of  Russia,  the 
national  chairman  of  China  is  the  first  man  both  in  name  and 
in  substance;  he  is  not  the  premier,  who  is  the  actual  director 
of  the  administration.  This  is  very  important  in  view  of  the 
practical  situation;  for  after  40  years  of  anarchy  in  China, 
military  men  are  apt  to  forget  that,  being  but  tools  of  the  state, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  civil  government,  and  therefore 
a  man  with  tremendous  prestige  and  influence  is  needed  at  the 
head  of  the  state  to  ensure  their  obedience. 

The  pragmatism  of  the  constitution  is  also  seen  in  that 
although  the  basis  of  election  is  broader  than  that  of  most 
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advanced  nations — all  citizens  of  the  country  who  have  reached 
ibe  age  of  18  have  the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for  election, 
whatever  their  nationality,  social  origin,  race,  sex,  occupation, 
itligious  belief,  education,  property  status,  or  length  of  residence 
.-yet  neither  the  deputies  of  the  national  congress,  nor  the 
president  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  through 
jrect  election,  nor  is  the  proportion  of  representation  the  same 
anong  the  industrial  workers  and  peasantry, — the  former  being 
liven  a  larger  representation — and  that  on  the  lower  levels. 
The  showing  of  hands  is  used  instead  of  secret  ballot.  What  is 
iiore,  a  large  section  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  their  right  to 
rote  altogether— thousands  of  former  landlords  as  well  as  those 
who  are  designated  as  being  counter-revolutionary.  But  it  is 
stated  that  these  are  just  temporary  arrangements  made  necessary 
by  prevailing  conditions,  and  will  be  rectified  later  as  the  situation 
improves. 

The  Peking  Government  has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  its  national  minorities  policy.  The  Chinese  nation  consists  of 

quite  a  number  of  national  minorities,  like  the  Mongolians, 

Tibetans,  Hweis,  and  Miao-Yaos.  Through  national  selfishness 
ind  want  of  understanding,  revolts  and  bloody  suppressions  of 
national  minorities  were  frequent  in  Chinese  history.  But  the 
success  of  the  new  Government  in  this  respect  has  been  achieved 
through  the  happy  compromise  between  national  chauvinism 
tnd  local  nationalism,  and  the  adoption  of  autonomous 
government.  Except  what  concerns  the  nation  as  a  whole,  such 
IS  national  defence  and  foreign  affairs  which  are  firmly  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  central  government,  the  people  in  the  auto¬ 
nomous  areas  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  They 
select  their  own  congresses  and  govern  themselves  according  to 
their  own  ways.  They  are  free  to  practice  their  own  religions, 
use  their  own  languages,  and  follow  their  own  customs.  Even 
some  fundamental  reforms,  like  land  reform,  that  have  been 
carried  out  long  ago  in  China  proper  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  people  themselves. 

In  addition,  not  only  has  autonomy  been  granted  to  the 
bigger  areas  like  Inner  Mongolia,  but  also  many  smaller  auto¬ 
nomous  areas  have  been  created,  such  as  special  chow  (as  large 
as  several  counties),  chow  (as  large  as  one  county)  and  national 
minority  hsiang  which  consists  of  several  natural  villages.  This 
system  was  largely  copied  from  the  old  Manchu  system  which 
contributed  much  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  Manchu 
empire.  This  certainly  shows  that  practical  communism  is 
selective,  making  use  of  everything,  old  and  new,  that  serves 
its  purpose. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  constitution  on 
the  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  It  provides  the 
people  with  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  religion.  It  also  provides  that  the  homes  of 
citizens  are  inviolable  and  privacy  of  correspondence  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  law;  that  the  citizens  have  the  right  to  work,  to  rest, 
to  leisure  as  well  as  material  assistance  in  old  age,  illness  and 
disability;  that  women  enjoy  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  spheres; 
and  that  citizens'  legal  rights  are  protected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reforms  represent  the  most 
progressive  ideas  that  have  been  developed  during  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries;  but  how  many  of  them  are  realized  now  in 
China  is  perhaps  questionable,  and  a  discrepancy  may  be  even 
found  in  the  difference  in  conception  of  these  liberties  and 
rights.  The  government  spokesmen  claim  that  China  now  has 
all  that  the  west  consider  precious— various  kinds  of  freedom 
and  human  rights;  whereas  those  who  are  determined  to  see 
nothing  good  in  Communist  China  are  convinced  that  all  is 
slavery.  But  the  truth  is,  that  some  of  these  ideals  are  accom- 
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plished  facts,  such  as  the  equal  status  of  women  with  men,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  life  of  the  industrial  workers,  in  nationally 
owned  factories  at  least;  but  many  others  will  partially  remain 
ideals  to  be  striven  for.  Take,  for  example,  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  As  the  Communists  consider  criticism  and  self-criticism 
a  vital  weapon  to  keep  the  government  in  a  healthy  state, 
criticisms  of  government  work  and  odkials  do  occupy  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  the  Communist  press — indeed  so  much  that 
they  are  regularly  used  by  the  Anti-Communist  papers  as 
material  against  the  Conununists — but  anything  that  tends  to 
create  division,  dissensions  or  criticises  the  policies  or  important 
decisions  of  the  government  is  almost  unknown. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Nationalist 
government  in  Taiwan  is  still  in  an  actual  war  today  with  the 
mainland,  and  considers  itself  entitled  to  use  any  means  to 
undermine  or  to  overthrow  the  communist  rule  on  the  mainland. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Chinese  Government  considers  it  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  protecting  itself  by  every  means  even  at  the  temporary 
expense  of  personal  freedom.  This  applies  to  religious  belief,  and 
other  aspects  of  freedom  as  well. 

Against  the  numerous  rights  previously  mentioned,  the 
constitution  also  lays  down  several  fundamental  obligations  for 
the  citizens.  Besides  the  duty  to  paying  taxes  and  the  duty  to 
defend  the  homeland,  such  as  may  found  in  the  constitution 
of  any  other  country,  it  also  lays  down  the  duty  to  respect 
public  property,  the  duty  to  uphold  discipline  of  work,  to  keep 
public  order  and  respect  ethics. 

As  social  relations  change,  forms  of  government  necessarily 
vary  from  age  to  age.  The  Soviet  style,  the  newest,  seems  to  be 
quite  workable.  The  Chinese  system  may  perfect  itself  as 
tinK  goes  by.  It  may  seem  harsh  in  practice,  but  none  will 
doubt  its  high  efficiency. 
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IS  CHINA  EXPANSIONIST? 

By  Alex  Josey  (Singapore) 

(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  South-East  Asia) 


CHOU  EN-LAl  made  a  tremendous  impression  at  the 
Asian  African  conference  at  Bandung.  He  said,  in 
effect:  China  believes  in  Communism.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  system  for  China.  We  also  believe  in  co¬ 
existence.  We  have  evil  intentions  towards  no  country.  If 
any  neighbour  is  frightened  that  we  are  preparing  aggression 
against  them,  please  come  to  China  and  see  for  yourself. 

Said  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  to  Indonesia:  You 
are  worried  because  you  have  a  Chinese  minority  in  your 
country.  For  more  than  70  years  Chinese  everywhere,  no 
matter  what  other  nationality  they  might  adopt,  have  always 
been  considered  by  China  to  be  Chinese.  Thus  the  Chinese 
who  have  become  Indonesian  still  consider  they  owe 
loyalty  to  China.  We  agree  this  is  not  satisfactory.  Let  us 
discuss  this  and  do  away  with  dual  nationality  for  Overseas 
Chinese.  Said  Chou  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand : 
If  you  seriously  believe  we  are  planning  aggression  against 
you  come  artd  inspect  our  frontiers. 

At  Bandung  Chou  En-lai  satisfied  even  the  Philippine 
delegation  that  China’s  foreign  policy  did  not  include  any 
form  of  war,  except  strictly  in  defence.  His  speech  to  the 
first  National  People’s  Congress,  in  Peking,  on  July  30, 
attracted  scant  attention  in  the  West.  It  was  of  tremendous 
importance  to  nations  in  South  East  Asia,  because  it  went 
much  further  than  his  speeches  and  his  conversations  at 
Bandung  in  stressing  China’s  fundamental  belief  that  all 
problems  can  be  solved  at  the  conference  table. 

Chou  admitted  that  to  make  China  industrialised,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  mobilise  the  entire  Chinese  people 
to  do  their  utmost.  This  meant  that  at  home  China  needed 
the  strength  of  a  united  people,  while  abroad,  China  needed 
a  peaceful  international  environment.  China,  therefore, 
supported  the  establishment  of  collective  peace  and  security, 
reduction  of  arms,  prohibition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Military  bases  in  foreign  countries  should  be  abolished. 
China  supported  the  proposals  made  by  India  and  Burma 
that  a  Far  Eastern  Conference  should  be  held  so  that  the 
countries  concerned  may  enter  into  negotiations  to  settle 
the  question  of  easing  tension  in  the  Far  East.  Chou  went 
further.  “  The  Chinese  people,”  he  declared,  “  hope  that 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Region,  including 
the  United  States,  will  sign  a  pact  of  collective  peace  to 
replace  the  antagonistic  military  blocs  now  existing  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  collective  peace,  first  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Indian  Government,  may  be  realised.” 

Mr.  Casey,  the  Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs 
considered  Chou  En-lai’s  collective  peace  pact  proposal  to 
be  “  undoubtedly  worth  studying.”  In  Washington,  the 
American  Government,  saddled  with  heavy  political  and 
military  commitments  to  Taiwan  (Formosa),  tried  to  avoid 
comment.  Among  China’s  neighbours  Chou  En-lai’s 


speech  received  most  careful  attention,  and  complete 
support.  There  was  confidence  that,  with  goodwill,  a 
lasting  and  beneficial  peace  could  be  achieved  in  the  East. 
For  there  is  no  country  in  this  region  which  is  unaware  that 
the  whole  area  would  benefit  from  a  powerful  China.  Given 
settled  international  conditions,  Mao  Tse-tung  reckons  that 
China  would  be  properly  industrialised  within  fifty  years.  Is 
this  something  for  the  other  nations  to  fear,  or  to  rejoice  at? 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  nations  of  South  ^st  Asia 
are  worried  about  a  strong  Communist  China.  Not  so 
much  from  an  aggressive  threat,  but  by  a  feeling  that,  in 
the  long  run,  ideological  pressure  would  be  difficult  to  resist. 
India,  champion  of  co-existence,  does  not  believe  this, 
Neither  does  Burma,  with  whom  China  has  been  on  the 
friendliest  of  terms  ever  since  Ma  Tse-tung  came  into  power; 
neither  does  Indonesia.  Declared  Chou:  “The  relations 
between  China  on  the  one  hand  and  India,  Burma  and 
Indonesia  on  the  other  hand  have  become  a  model  of 
peaceful  co-existence  among  countries  with  different  social 
systems.  These  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  were 
not  only  elaborated  and  developed  at  the  Asian- African 
Conference  but  are  winning  the  approval  of  more  and  more 
countries.  The  Chinese  Government  respects  the  neutral 
position  taken  by  certain  countries  of  the  Asian-African 
area,  and  other  areas,  and  are  ready  to  establish  normal 
and  friendly  relations  with  these  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  five  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  which  were  put 
forward  by  China,  Burma  and  India.” 

What  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  in  South  East  Asia  still  fear  colonialism 
more  than  Communism.  They  have  known  colonialism- 
some  of  them,  Indonesia,  for  example,  for  three  hundred 
years.  They  do  not  know  Communism  and  are  suspicious 
both  of  the  West’s  persistent  and  often  hysterical  opposition 
to  it,  and  of  the  West’s  eagerness  to  help  the  development 
of  the  newly  independent  countries  providing  they  line  up 
against  Communism  in  the  Cold  War.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  have  accepted  American  military  and  economic 
aid,  and  are  members  of  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organisation,  which  China,  and  the  neutral  countries  view 
with  disfavour.  Pakistan  is  also  a  member,  and  together, 
these  three  tiny  Asian  countries  embrace  less  than  one 
tenth  of  the  total  population  of  Asia.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  argument  put  forward  by  China  that  SEATO  has 
not  united  the  Asian  countries  but  disunited  them.  This 
pact  was  never  popular  among  British  officials  in  South 
East  Asia,  and  I  consider  it  highly  significant  that  the 
former  Commissioner-General  in  South  East  Asia,  Mr. 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  never  publicly  spoke,  informally,  in 
favour  of  SEATO. 

As  for  Malaya,  where  the  Chinese  equal  the  number  of 
Malays,  ceaseless  propaganda  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
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ounists  in  revolt  in  the  country,  have  conditioned  the 
Malays  and  the  British  into  believing  that  if  China  became 
strong  Malaya  would  become  a  Chinese  colony,  not  by 
force  of  aggression  but  by  political  pressure.  No  one  can 
tell  what  will  happen  to  Malaya;  but  one  thing  is  certain. 
Neither  India,  which  once  included  Malaya  within  her 
empire,  thousands  of  whose  sons  still  tap  the  rubber  trees, 
nor  Indonesia,  with  its  large  minority  in  Malaya,  would 
lightly  countenance  China’s  acquisition  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula. 

Statesmen  in  Burma,  which  has  a  common  frontier 
with  China,  have  told  me  they  are  satisfied  that  China  has 
no  expansionistic  ambitions.  Other  countries  in  this  area 
ire  also  willing  to  accept  at  face  value  Chou  En-lai’s 
irguments  for  co-existence.  Whether  or  not  Communism 
will  spread  throughout  the  region  if  China  gets  strong, 
depends  in  my  view,  not  so  much  upon  China,  or  upon 


Communism,  but  upon  the  success  of  democracy.  If  the 
Asian  can  eat  well  and  live  reasonably  happily  under 
democracy,  then  he  will  defend  democracy  and  Com¬ 
munism  will  be  held  back.  But  if  democracy  fails  the  Asian 
will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  different  economic  and  social 
system.  As  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  go  back  to  colonialism,  even  in  its  most  paternalistic 
form.  He  would,  therefore,  inevitably,  experiment  with 
Communism.  The  question  is  not  so  much  fear  of  China 
as  it  is  of  the  possibility  of  democracy  being  able  to  measure 
up  to  the  problems  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If  we 
were  to  judge  the  whole  issue  on  Indonesia,  whose  future 
is  based  on  democracy,  the  chances  of  the  region  with¬ 
standing  Communism  do  not,  at  the  present  moment,  seem 
bright.  There  is  much  more  hope  if  we  look  at  Burma. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  yet  too  early  to  judge.  Besides,  China 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 


SERVICE  INEQUALITIES  IN  INDIA 

By  C,  V,  Gopalakrishna  (Madras) 


The  constitution  of  India  guarantees  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  India 
is  an  ideal  which  will  approximate  to  reality  only  when 
far-reaching  changes  transform  Indian  society.  The  present 
structure  of  India’s  public  and  commercial  services  does 
not  serve  this  ideal  and  in  many  ways  militates  against  it. 

India’s  public  services  constitute  a  hierarchy  ascent  in 
which  it  is  not  as  free  as  one  would  desire.  The  Government 
of  India  have  categorised  their  employees  into  four  distinct 
classes.  Heads  of  departments  and  other  high  officers  a 
few  ranks  below  them  comprise  Class  I;  officers  further 
down  belong  to  Class  11;  supervisory  and  clerical  staff  to 
Class  III.  Class  IV  includes  servants  such  as  peons,  errand- 
boys,  and  attendants. 

The  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity  would  require 
that  progress  through  steady  promotion  right  up  to  the 
post  of  the  departmental  head  is  possible  for  an  able, 
efficient  entrant  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  official  ladder. 
Artificial  obstacles  impede  such  progress  and  frustrate  the 
lower  grade  staff  in  India’s  public  services.  Departmental 
promotions  on  the  basis  of  seniority  and  efficiency  have 
suffered  considerably  on  account  of  direct  recruitment  to 
officer-posts  through  competitive  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Union  Public  Service  Commission  in  which  graduates 
between  twenty  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  take  part. 
The  Indian  Administrative  Service  and  other  Central 
Services  Examinations  held  annually  in  the  important 
State  capitals  of  India  take  the  place  of  the  former  I.C.S. 
examination  and  successful  candidates  join  the  various 
departments  of  Government  as  Class  I  officers  over  men 
with  years  of  service  in  the  non-officer  cadres. 

The  experience  one  gains  from  subordinate  service  is 
generally  also  accompanied  by  mental  constriction  resulting 
from  unresisting  submission  to  routine.  The  installation 


of  fresh  minds  at  officer  levels  where  the  ability  to  make  and 
to  maintain  discipline  count  for  much  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  distinct  advantage  which  routine  depart¬ 
mental  promotions  from  the  ranks  are  not  likely  to  yield. 
This  is  the  rationale  behind  the  former  I.C.S.  and  the 
present  I.A.S.  Examinations. 

But  it  is  worth  examining  whether  the  benefits  acruing 
to  India’s  public  services  from  recruitment  through  the 
present  I.A.S.  examination  justify  or  outweigh  the  inequities 
it  perpetrates.  During  the  British  regime  the  I.C.S.  recruits 
numbered  hardly  more  than  ten  annually;  the  present 
I.A.S.  examination  turns  out  over  a  hundred  every  year 
and  consequently  the  absorption  of  officer  posts  by  the 
I.A.S.  has  been  higher.  Cases  of  promotion  have  been 
very  rare  even  where  provision  exists  for  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  departmental  promotion  to  Class  I  officer  posts 
which  are  being  mostly  filled  by  young  I.A.S.  recruits. 
Promotion  carries  at  best  a  departmental  candidate  as  far 
as  a  Class  II  officer's  post  where,  unless  exceptionally  lucky, 
he  remains. 

Direct  recruitment  through  the  I.A.S.  amounts 
virtually  to  a  grabbing  of  officer  posts  and  this  blasting 
of  their  prospects  after  years  of  service  and  experience 
greatly  aggravates  departmental  candidates.  The  resulting 
repercussions  on  departmental  placidity,  efficiency  and 
incentives  to  work  undermine  the  authority  of  young 
energetic  officers  who  after  all  have  to  rely  on  their  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  truculent  subordinates.  The  I.C.S.  was 
comparatively  limited  in  scope  and  consequently  far  less 
mortifying  to  departmental  aspirants. 

The  I.A.S.  takes  the  place  of  the  I.C.S.  which  had 
established  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and  reliability;  it  has 
adopted  the  same  method  of  recruitment  through  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Nevertheless,  the  Union  Public 
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Service  Commission’s  claim  that  the  examination  draws  out 
the  “  best  available  material  ”  in  the  country  is  not  indis- 
disputable.  The  successful  candidates  ranked  in  order  of 
merit  are  presumably  graded  according  to  their  abilities. 

One  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  l.A.S.  exami¬ 
nation  as  designed  at  present  would  be  able  to  mobilise 
the  “  best  available  material  ”  if  administrative  calibre  is 
to  be  the  criterion.  The  examination  is  made  up  of  a  written 
test  and  a  personal  interview.  The  written  test,  consisting 
of  papers  on  various  subjects  taught  at  the  Indian  Uni¬ 
versities,  is  little  different  from  a  degree  or  a  diploma 
examination,  distinction  in  which  entitles  one  to  academic 
and  not  administrative  honours.  Experts  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  reform  of  India’s  public  services  have 
criticised  the  extremely  academic  nature  of  the  equipment 
of  India’s  public  servant  and  the  l.A.S.  examination  helps 
to  perpetuate  this  deficiency. 

.  Another  disturbing  trend  in  India’s  public  services  is 
the  influx  of  outsiders  even  at  subordinate  levels.  The 
Indian  Audit  Department  recruits  apprentices  for  subordi¬ 
nate  Accounts  Service  and  trains  them  for  a  departmental 
examination,  success  in  which  is  for  them  easy  and  often  a 
matter  of  course.  Departmental  candidates  have  to  take 
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the  same  examination  but  with  no  special  training  and 
amidst  their  heavy  official  preoccupations  which  leave  them 
very  little  time  or  energy  for  preparation ;  and  consequently 
the  percentage  of  success  among  them  is  very  small.  The 
Income-Tax  Department,  Class  I  services  which  are  g, 
manned  by  l.A.S.  officers,  recruits  outsiders  not  only  from  eli 
Class  II  Income-Tax  Officers  but  also  for  the  posts  of  pc 
subordinate  Income-Tax  Inspectors.  Similar  practices  are  lai 
found  in  other  Government  Departments.  b< 

The  position  with  regard  to  commercial  services  in 
India  is  no  better.  Commercial  firms  seldom  publicise  their 
methods  of  recruitment.  Vacancies  are  seldom  advertised 
and  even  if  they  are,  they  are  for  the  clerical  grades,  where 
chances  of  promotion  are  bleak  and  lead  up  to  just  head- 
clerkship  or  some  minor  supervisory  post.  The  “  officer  ” 
jobs  in  commercial  firms  are  generally  prizes  for  the  hand¬ 
picked  few.  Quite  extraneous  considerations  influence 
commercial  executives  who  make  these  appointments, 
respectable  parentage  being  the  most  important.  A  number 
of  leading  firms  have  conferred  convenanted  officerships 
carrying  fabulous  salaries  on  sportsmen  and  athletes  in 
complete  indifference  to  their  fitness  for  the  jobs.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  applicant  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  his  abilities  has  no  means  to  demonstrate  them. 


CARGO  CULT”  IN  NEW  GUINEA 


By  K.  D.  Gott  (Melbourne) 


Australians  are  asking  if  they  have  a  potential  Mau 
Mau  movement  close  to  their  own  shores  following 
reports  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  associated  with  the 
weird  “  Cargo  Cult  ”  belief  among  the  population  of  New 
Guinea.  Australia  hears  little  of  the  three  million  inhabitants 
who  live  under  her  flag  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  but 
recent  news  has  been  very  disturbing. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  into  the  deaths  of  five  tribesmen  who 
were  shot  by  police  when  a  government  patrol  was  attacked  by 
villagers  in  the  mountains  near  Rabaul  heard  several  witnesses 
attribute  the  attack  to  the  strange  “  Cargo  Cult.”  The  area 
where  the  attack  took  place  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  pacified 
one. 

At  first  sight  the  Cult  is  baffling  and  when  first  encountered 
in  the  I870's  was  regarded  as  an  eerie  mental  disease  or  a  form 
of  religious  mania. 

Reports  reached  Port  Moresby  of  a  strange  hysteria  which 
had  swept  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vailala  River  some 
150  miles  to  the  north-west. 

The  villagers  claimed  to  have  had  revelations  from  the  dead 
which  led  them  to  cease  all  agricultural  work.  Accumulated 
stocks  of  food  were  consumed  in  ceaseless  feats  and  ceremonies; 
huts  fell  into  disrepair  as  the  inhabitants  held  their  rituals. 
Missionaries  and  officials  who  tried  to  interfere  were  sometimes 
attacked. 

The  phenomenon  was  put  down  to  the  influence  of  witch¬ 
doctors  and  was  initially  called  the  Vailala  Madness.  Some 
outbreaks  were  more  severe  'than  others;  all  passed  after  a  time 
with  the  villagers  resuming  their  normal  pursuits.  However,  it 
was  noted  that  the  “  Cargo  Cult  ”  appeared  in  widely  separated 
areas  and  did  not  apparently  spread  by  contact. 


The  Cult  has  many  local  variations,  but  the  following  sets 
out  the  main  features  of  its  beliefs: 

All  products  of  industrial  civilisation  (cars,  radio,  guns 
planes,  machinery,  etc.)  are  not  in  fact  made  by  Europeans,  but 
by  the  natives’  own  ancestors  in  the  heavens. 

These  things  are  sent  down  to  earth  as  cargo  on  a  wire 
linking  the  ground  and  sky.  The  whites  have  found  the  end  of 
the  wire  and  wrongly  seized  the  cargo  for  their  own  purposes. 

Cult  leaders  proclaim  that  this  injustice  is  about  to  be  ended. 
A  great  ship  is  about  to  arrive  which  will  bring  the  tribes  in 
exhaustible  riches;  the  day  is  at  hand  and  there  is  no  need  to 
cultivate  foodstuffs. 

Along  with  the  arrival  of  the  cargo,  the  Europeans  will  be 
destroyed  or  driven  from  New  Guinea. 

Since  1870  there  have  been  innumerable  outbreaks  of  the 
Cult  each  of  which  has  been  followed  by  a  solemn  official 
assurance  that  it  has  been  “  stamped  out.” 

But  it  remains  vigorously  alive  and  recent  information 
suggests  that  it  has  its  own  secret  justice  for  those  who  infringe 
its  code.  At  the  recent  inquest,  a  government-appointed  deputy 
village  chief  gave  evidence  of  terrorism  exercised  by  a  man 
named  Tovil.  Tribesmen  who  tore  down  a  government  medical 
aid  post  and  a  rest  house  were  said  to  be  acting  under  Tovil’s 
orders.  A  villager  who  disobeyed  Tovil  was  alleged  to  have  been 
killed. 

A  Roman  Catholic  missionary  said  that  the  villagers  who 
attacked  the  patrol  were  normally  a  docile  group  and  suggested 
that  prior  to  the  incident  Tovil  had  assured  them  of  immunity 
to  the  patrol’s  bullets. 

Recent  anthropological  work  has  demonstrated  that  the  ^ 
Cult  does  not  occur  among  New  Guinea  peoples  who  are  truly 
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priniitive.  It  is  peculiar  to  villages  which  have  had  some  contact 
with  Europeans,  but  does  not  break  out  among  peoples  in 
constant  contact  with  the  whites. 

Its  beliefs  may  be  fantastic,  but  there  is  no  missing  its  anti- 
European  bias,  nor  its  ability  to  survive  repeated  attempts  to 
eliminate  it.  It  is  clearly  a  form  of  revolt  against  the  subordinate 
position  which  the  New  Guinea  peoples  have  in  their  own 
land  and  at  the  rigid  colour  bar.  The  disruption  of  age-old 
beliefs  and  practices,  resentment  at  white  interference  and 
confusion  induced  by  glimpses  of  the  white  man's  wealth  and 
power  create  a  situation  where  the  “  Cargo  Cult  ”  offers  solace. 

It  restores  self-respect  to  its  followers  and  promises  an  early 
end  to  injustice  through  the  intervention  of  ancestral  spirits.  The 
fact  that  the  Cult  has  broken  out  in  roughly  similar  forms  in 

AUSTRALIA  NEEDS 

By  Charles  Meeking  (Eastern 

IN  spite  of  Australia’s  geographical  proximity  to  Asia, 
few  Australians  know  much  about  Asian  countries  or 
their  problems.  This  ignorance  is  reflected  in  the 
absence  of  any  coherent  policy  on  either  side  of  Australian 
politics  vis-a-vis  Asia  (beyond  a  general  determination  to 
prevent  Asian  people  from  settling  in  Australia  as  permanent 
residents),  and  in  the  frequent  misconceptions  expressed 
in  Parliament  and  the  Press  on  the  subject. 

Australia  has  recently  increased  its  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  South-East  Asia,  and  it  is  planning  radio  and 
other  publicity  drives  in  that  area  with  the  avowed  object 
of  countering  the  Communist  subversion  which  Australian 
Ministers  declared  last  year  was  more  likely  there  than 
outright  aggression.  Official  reactions  to  the  Bandung 
conference,  to  developments  in  Malaya  and  to  the  moves 
for  discussion  of  Far  East  problems  which  have  followed 
the  Big  Four  talks  in  Geneva,  however,  have  baffled 
observers. 

No  “  Western  ”  country  has  more  to  gain  than 
Australia  from  a  settlement  of  Asian  troubles  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  Asia.  Trade  “  missions”  invariably 
return  with  reports  of  glowing  prospects  which  seldom 
seem  to  materialise,  and  few  politicians  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  Asian  countries  and  seek  patiently  to  understand 
the  mainsprings  of  policy  or  the  attitudes  of  leading 
personalities.  Examples  of  matters  on  which  no  clear  lead 
on  basic  facts  and  on  reasons  for  policy  has  been  given  to 
the  Australian  public  are  the  Australian  Government’s 
stand  in  support  of  the  Dutch  in  West  New  Guinea  (West 
Irian),  the  obligations  and  benefits  under  the  Anzus  Pact 
and  SEATO,  the  non-attendance  of  Australia  at  Bandung, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  enlargement  of  Australian  armed 
strength  in  Malaya.  Yet  in  all  these  matters  the  Australian 
attitude  is  having  an  impact  of  some  kind  in  Asia  which 
may  have  unforseen  results  in  a  few  years.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  wooliness  of  the  Government’s 
approach  is  due  to  lack  of  complete  knowledge  as  well  as 
reluctance  to  face,  at  any  rate  publicly,  all  the  implications 
of  the  future. 


widely  separated  areas  between  which  there  is  no  traffic  indicates 
that  its  origin  lies  in  common  social  conditions. 

Many  Australians  see  the  persistence  of  the  Cult  as  evidence 
that  the  administration  has  failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
New  Guinea  peoples  and  is  too  slow  to  allow  them  a  greater 
share  in  running  their  own  country. 

Others  argue  that  it  arises  from  too  much  haste  in  trying  to 
bring  the  whole  region  under  nominal  control,  without  consoli¬ 
dating  the  work  of  pacification  and  exploration.  Adherents  of 
this  view  would  restrict  patrol  and  other  activities  to  areas  where 
the  administration  is  well  established  and  where  there  has  been 
regular  contact  with  the  New  Guinea  peoples  for  several  years. 

But  both  agree  that  unless  the  conditions  producing  the 
Cult  are  eliminated,  Australia  might  soon  be  grappling  with  a 
Mau  Mau  movement  in  a  Pacific  setting. 

POLICY  ON  ASIA 

World  Correspondent  in  Canberra) 

At  the  same  time  the  Labour  Opposition’s  policy, 
described  by  some  Ministers  as  “  treason,”  is  possibly  less 
due  to  conviction  than  to  an  opportunist  belief  in  its 
political  appeal  with  Australia. 

The  immediate  problem  for  all  parties  is  defence. 
When  the  war  ended  in  1945  the  main  anxiety  was  the 
possibility  of  Japanese  aggression  being  renewed.  The 
Menzies  Government  signed  the  peace  treaty  only  on 
receiving  United  States  assurances  of  a  sort  under  the  Anzus 
Pact.  Then  Korea,  Indo-China  and  the  perpetual  For¬ 
mosan  crisis  indicated  that  the  iK>ssible  menace  in  the 
Pacific  and  South-East  Asia  might  be  a  Russo-Chinese 
drive  for  more  territory,  either  openly  or  through 
subversion. 

As  this  is  written  Australia  has  not  yet  recognised 
the  Peking  regime,  although  there  are  indications  that  a 
move  to  do  so  which  was  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  may  now  be  revived.  The  RAAF  has  been 
bombing  Malayan  terrorists  for  some  years  without  arousing 
political  comment,  but  the  plan  to  send  Australian  troops 
has  caused  some  bother. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Opposition,  however, 
has  debated  the  real  issue.  The  Government  has  declared 
that  the  presence  of  the  troops  will  really  assist  Malayan 
moves  for  self-government  by  resisting  the  Communists, 
and  has  barely  hinted  that,  as  an  outpost  of  Australian 
defence,  they  would  make  Malayan  territory  the  first  battle¬ 
field  for  the  defence  of  Australia,  if  necessary.  (Something 
of  a  flutter  was  caused  in  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  incident¬ 
ally,  by  General  Churchill’s  injudicious  statement  that  the 
Australians  would  be  available  for  use  in  “  South-East 
Asia,”  which  did  not  abate  completely  when  the  Australian 
Defence  Minister  issued  a  denial.)  The  Labour  Opposition 
has  also  avoided  the  defence  issue  in  part  by  asserting  that 
the  troops  should  be  retained  in  Australia  for  the  defence 
of  Australia,  which  is  a  curious  concept  of  strategy  in  a 
world  of  modern  weapons. 

Most  Asian  countries  at  the  moment  probably  give 
little  thought  to  Australia,  and  probably  know  little  of 
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Australian  perplexities  about  the  future.  Bandung,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  whetted  their  interest  both  in  the  Malayan 
problem  and  the  West  Irian  dispute. 

The  West  Irian  matter  will  probably  be  before  the 
United  Nations  again  later  this  year  and  Australian 
External  Affairs  Minister  R.  G.  Casey  recently  applauded 
the  support  at  Bandung  for  UN  principles.  Before 
Australia  decides  now  whether  to  continue  to  support  the 
Dutch,  and  what  attitude  should  be  adopted  if  the  UN  on 
this  occasion  favours  by  a  sufficient  majority  a  resumption 
of  Indonesian-Dutch  talks,  an  informed  parliamentary 
debate  would  appear  desirable,  if  not  essential.  This  should 
be  held  with  the  now  general  knowledge  that  Australia  was 
not  invited  to  Bandung  because  India  and  Indonesia  feared 
a  repetition  there  of  Australian  speeches  at  UN  on  New 
Guinea. 

Perhaps  a  greater  problem  for  Canberra  is  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  Communist  China’s  new  approach,  which  first 
became  evident  at  Bandung  when  Chou  En-lai  tore  up  his 
prepared  (and  previously-distributed)  speech,  and  offered 
apparently  convincing  reassurances  to  his  neighbours. 
Suspicion  of  the  Communists  is  still  strong  in  Australian 
Government  circles,  and  Ministers  are  still  disturbed  with 
the  attitude  of  the  “  Non-alignment  ”  Powers,  especially 
India  and  Indonesia. 

Australia’s  thinking  on  China  stems  from  the  “  Yellow 
Peril  ”  outlook  of  half  a  century  and  more  ago.  This  was 
shared  by  the  Dutch.  In  Batavia  in  August,  1941,  a  senior 
Dutch  administrator  said  to  me:  “  Japan  is  the  short-term 
menace.  She  is  going  to  attack  soon.  But  the  long-range 
problem  in  this  area  is  China,  with  her  population  already 
flowing  into  Malaya  and  the  Indies.  Even  if  she  never 
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becomes  aggressive,  her  need  of  space  for  her  people  wiH 
threaten  a  swamping  of  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  the 
Indies.  Later,  the  flood  will  probably  spread  to  Australia.” 

This  view  persists  today  in  Australia,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  It  may  be  changed  if  China  demonstrates,  as 
some  observers  believe,  that  she  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
great  industrial  power,  offering  better  standards  and 
opportunities  for  her  own  people,  and  as  a  result  persuading 
them  that  their  home  land  is  better  than  parts  abroad.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  India  continues  her  drive  towards  in¬ 
dustrialisation,  Australian  policies,  internal  and  external, 
may  well  need  reappraisal. 

Unfortunately,  some  Australians  urging  a  policy  of 
greater  friendship  with  China,  and  acceptance  of  Chinese 
expressions  of  general  goodwill,  are  linked  in  the  public 
mind  in  Australia  with  a  section  of  the  Labour  party  which 
has  followed  a  general  policy  line  closely  parallel  with  that 
of  the  Communist  party.  This  is  politically  unpopular,  and 
prejudices  on  both  sides  may  interfere  with  efforts  to  secure 
impartial  judgment  on  the  subject. 

One  factor  may  be  that  individual  Chinese  have  always 
been  well  liked  in  Australia.  Observers  in  Korea  reported 
that  when  Australian  and  Chinese  troops  were  opposing 
each  other  there  was  some  mutual  respect,  an  observance 
of  the  rules  of  war,  and  good  treatment  of  prisoners.  This 
might  be  a  slender  basis  on  which  to  build  some  form  of 
international  understanding,  but  it  could  offer  some 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  approach  by  Australia  to  any 
settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  problems.  It  should  at  least 
encourage  some  effort  by  Australians  to  understand 
Asians,  their  difficulties  and  their  hopes. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


REPUBLIC  OF  THE  SOUTH  MOLUCCAS 

Sir, — Since  the  signatory  of  the  letter  on 
the  “  Republic  of  the  ^uth  Moluccas  ” 
which  was  published  in  your  September 
issue  is  of  Dutch  nationality,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  its  vein  being  totally  partial 
and  accusative  against  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  Nevertheless,  being  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas,  myself,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
enlighten  your  readers  on  the  question  of  the 
“  republic  of  the  South  Moluccas,”  lest  they 
are  furnished  with  a  one-sided  view  which  is 
lucrative  only  to  those  who  are  always 
attempting  to  find  fault  with  the  young 
Indonesian  State.  To  their  mind,  Indonesia 
had  made  the  grave  error  of  assuming  the 
inalienable  rights  which  the  Creator  has 
endowed  to  every  nation  in  this  world. 

The  writer  argues  that  it  was  a  federal 
form  of  government  which  was  agreed  upon 
when  at  the  turn  of  1949  the  Netherlands 
Government  transferred  sovereignty  to  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
Since  then,  the  Netherlands  has  thus  ceased 
to  exercise  any  authority  whatsoever  over 
Indonesia.  It  would  have  been  a  mockery 
of  the  newly  won  sovereignty  if,  for  an 
entirely  internal  affair  such  as  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  unitary  state,  consent  had  to  be 
obtained  from  a  second  party.  That  the 
setting  up  of  the  unitary  state  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Round  Table  agreements  was 
conceded  by  Mr.  van  Maarseveen,  the 
Netherlands  Minister  for  Dutch-Indonesian 
affairs,  before  the  States-General  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1950.  To  an  outside  observer  it  was 
evident  that  the  federal  structure  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  in  1947,  during  the  struggle  for 
independence,  was  aimed  at  their  obtaining 
indirect  control  over  large  areas  under  their 
occupation  and  thereby  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  Republic. 

Looking  superficially  from  the  population 
angle,  one  indeed  cannot  but  say,  impul¬ 
sively,  as  your  correspondent  has  done,  that 
Javanese  supremacy  reigns  in  Indonesia.  How 
ever,  even  with  SO  million  people  living  on 
the  island  of  Java,  Indonesia,  which  has  a 
total  population  of  80  million,  is  no  more 
under  Javanese  supremacy  than  Great 
Britain  is  under  English  domination.  Even 
if  the  Javanese  language,  rather  than  Bahasa 
Indonesia  which  has  as  its  origin  the  language 
of  a  minority  (from  the  Riouw  Archipelago), 
had  been  accepted  as  the  national  language 
it  would  have  been  doubtful  whether  a  firm 


basis  has  been  provided  for  the  writer’s 
pronouncement. 

It  was  undeniably  the  fruits  of  the  divide- 
and-rule  policy  which  was  so  successfully 
exercised  during  the  colonial  period  and  even 
until  this  day  is  still  taking  its  toll  of  misery, 
that  drove  reactionary  Ambonese,  led  by  a 
certain  Soumokil,  to  proclaim  the  “  republic 
of  the  South  Moluccas”  (RSM)  which,  as 
The  Times  of  January  7th,  1955,  so  rightly 
said,  was  unwelcome  to  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  area.  Being  accustom^  to  a 
privileged  position  under  the  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  which  made  some  Ambonese 
even  disown  their  sectional  nationality,  these 
reactionaries  preferred  to  retain  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Dutch,  although,  during  the 
three  and  half  centuries  of  foreign  rule,  their 
islands  were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty.  It  was 
this  poverty  and  persuasive  praise  by  the 
former  administrators  of  their  martial 
qualities  that  drove  young  Ambonese  men  to 
enlist  in  the  Dutch  colonial  army,  to  be 
employed  to  suppress  uprisings  in  other  parts 
of  Indonesia  and  to  become  the  backbone 
of  that  army. 

That  the  action  of  these  reactionary 
elements  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Indo¬ 
nesians  from  Ambon  living  on  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  was  testified  by  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  conference  of  their 
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representatives  held  on  June  i2th  and  13th, 
1950  in  Semarang,  Central  Java,  stating  that 
the  population  of  the  South  Moluccas  was 
an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the 
Indonesian  nation.  It  was  not  until  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to 
reach  a  peaceful  solution  with  these  dissident 
elements,  who  were  regarded  as  rebels  also 
by  the  Dutch  authorities  in  Holland,  and 
after  reports  reaching  the  Government  that 
they  were  terrorising  the  population,  that  it 
was  regretfully  decided  to  resort  to  force. 

During  the  recent  trial  of  twelve  “  cabinet 
members,"  including  the  “  president  ”  of  the 
so-called  “  republic  of  the  South  Moluccas  ", 


who  surrendered  two  or  three  years  ago, 
startling  statements  were  made  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  relating  to  the  proclamation  of  the  self- 
styled  state.  The  “  president,"  for  example, 
when  heard  by  the  Military  Court  of  Jogja¬ 
karta  on  March  1st,  related  that  on  April 
24th,  1950,  Soumokil  and  several  thousands 
of  his  followers  came  to  press  him  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  state. 

The  people  of  Ambon  are  now  united  again 
with  the  rest  of  the  Indonesian  nation.  How¬ 
ever  much  has  to  be  restored,  renewed  and 
reformed  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
suffering  the  islands  have  gone  through  for 
centuries.  For  the  Ambonese  Christians  a 


THE  THAI-MEO  REGION 


An  important  though  little  publicised  element  in  the 
Franco-Viet  Minh  struggle  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  has  been  the  tug-of-war  over  the 
complex  of  relatively  primitive  tribal  groups  that  inhabit 
the  north  western  sector  of  Tonkin.  The  most  numerous 
of  these  ethnic  minorities  are  the  Thai  and  Meo  (Miao) 
peoples. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Thai,  and  certain  that  the  Meo 
people,  emigrated  from  China  and  are  off-shoots  of  the 
large  non-Chinese  population  that  inhibits  Yunnan, 
Kweichow,  and  other  provinces  of  South  west  China. 
While  the  Thai  people  are  believed  by  some  authorities  to 
have  inhabited  the  valleys  of  north  west  Tonkin  from 
ancient  times,  the  majority  probably  moved  southward 
from  Yunnan  in  the  13th  century  under  pressure  from  the 
advancing  armies  of  Kublai  Khan.  The  Meos,  although 
also  emanating  from  the  south  west  China,  are  not  believed 
to  have  reached  Tonkin  in  numbers  until  early  in  the  19th 
century.  The  Thais  who  number  about  half-million, 
comprise  approximately  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  mountain 
tribes  in  north  west  Tonkin;  form  the  most  cohesive 
element  of  the  minority  groups  in  the  area;  and  constitute 
the  eastern  anchor  of  the  great  arc  of  Thai  peoples  that 
stretches  along  both  sides  of  the  southern  border  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  from  the  Shan  states  of  eastern  Burma 
through  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Probably  among  the  earliest  arrivals  in  the  region,  the 
Thai  settled  predominantly  in  the  fertile  river  valleys  where 
they  carry  on  permanent  rice  cultivation.  They  are  split 
into  several  sub-groups  including  the  White  Thai  and  the 
Black  Thai  (distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  jackets), 
Tho,  Lu,  Hung,  and  Nhang,  each  of  which  differs  from  its 
neighbours  in  dress,  custom,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
language,  although  their  languages  are  linguistically 
related. 

The  Meos,  numbering  over  60,000,  constitute  the 
second  most  numerous  group  in  the  region.  As  relatively 
late-comers  to  Tonkin,  they  were  obliged  to  fight  the 
already  established  Thai  who  had  occupied  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  lower  valley  regions  and  eventually  settled  in  the 
less  fertile,  more  inaccessible  regions  some  three  to  four 
thousand  feet  higher  in  the  mountains. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Thais  and  the  Meos  have 


most  important  task  is  on  hand  in  accordance 
with  the  march  of  time  in  Indonesia.  The 
five  principles  known  as  the  Pantja  Sila  on 
which  the  Indonesian  State  is  based,  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  Christian  life  in  the 
country.  As  befits  good  Christians  the 
Ambonese  should  utilise  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  building 
of  a  nation  and  state,  and  thereby  become 
good  Indonesian  citizens. 

Yours  etc., 

A.  de  Fretes. 

London,  N.W.8. 

OF  TONKIN 

lived  in  relative  proximity  for  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
there  apparently  has  b^n  little,  if  any,  acculteration 
between  the  two  groups.  Sharp  differences  in  cultural 
patterns  have  remained.  Even  their  languages  which 
derive  from  different  linguistic  groups,  are  believed  to  be 
mutually  unintelligible.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  tribal 
groups  has  been  one  of  continual  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Meos  (along  with  other  less  numerous  minority  ele¬ 
ments)  for  survival  against  the  predominant  Thai  who 
have  sought  to  exercise  tutelage  over  them.  To  an  extent, 
inter-tribal  animosities  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Viet  Minh  in  the  post-war  period  when  anti-Thai  elements, 
finding  themselves  also  in  opposition  to  the  pro-Thai 
French,  turned  to  the  Viet  Minh  for  support. 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  French  were  favoured. 
French  efforts,  following  World  War  11,  to  prevent  Tonkin 
from  falling  under  Viet  Minh  control,  were  facilitated  by 
two  major  factors;  first,  the  Thai  and  the  Meo  shared 
strong  antipathy  toward  the  more  aggressive  Vietnamese 
who,  in  the  past,  has  sought  to  subjugate  and  control  the 
ethnic  minorities,  and,  second,  the  French  could  claim  a 
background,  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  generally  cordial  relations  with  the  more 
influential  minority  groups  stemming  from  their  policies  of 
encouraging  minority  particularism,  especially  among  the 
dominant  Thai  peoples. 

Following  the  reinstitution  of  French  authority  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  northwest  Tonkin  early  in  1946, 
French  officials  quickly  put  into  effect  political,  cultural," 
and  military  policies  designed  to  insure  the  non-Com- 
munist  orientation  of  the  ethnic  minorities.  In  March, 
1948,  Thai  independence  aspirations  were  gratified  by  the 
founding  of  a  Thai  Federation  in  Upper  Tonkin  which 
was  given  autonomous  status  within  the  French  Union, 
its  own  administration,  and  a  distinctive  flag.  A  govern¬ 
ment  school  was  subsequently  inaugurated  at  Lai  Chau  in 
which  classes  were  taught  in  Thai  using  a  romanised  version 
of  the  Thai  language  perfected  by  French  scholars  in  1948. 
Graduates  of  this  school  were  eligible  for  higher  education 
of  the  French  type  at  a  school  for  minorities  located  at 
Dalat  in  South-Central  Vietnam.  Of  major  significance, 
in  terms  of  more  recent  events,  were  the  recruitment  and 
training  by  the  French  of  several  battalions  of  Thai  tribes- 
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men  to  serve  as  partisan  forces  for  the  protection  of  the 
border  area  against  the  Viet  Minh.  By  late  1951,  some 
10,000  Thai  partisans  were  operative,  in  northwest  Tonkin 
as  a  strong  anti-Viet  Minh  guerilla  force.  Remnants  of 
these  partisans,  though  now  severed  from  French  control, 
still  harass  Viet  Minh  efforts  to  consolidate  the  northwest 
region. 

The  Viet  Minh,  for  its  part,  has  sought  since  1945  to 
counter  French  activities  in  the  region  by  attempting  to 
build  anti-French  sentiment  among  the  ethnic  minorities 
and  to  convince  these  groups  that  under  Viet  Minh  leader¬ 
ship  they  would  be  guaranteed  political,  economic  and 
social  equality.  It  has  been  hampered  in  these  efforts, 
however,  by  the  strong  antipathies  harboured  by  the 
ethnic  minorities  toward  the  Vietnamese. 

Just  before  the  end  of  World  War  H,  both  the  Viet 
Minh  and  non-Communist  nationalists  sought  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  retreat  of  French  forces  from  the 
northwest  brought  about  by  the  Japanese  coup  of  March  9, 
1945.  While  nationalist  elements  were  strongest  in  Lai 
Chau  province,  the  Viet  Minh  became  predominant  in 

Son  La  province  where  a  pro-Viet  Minh  member  of  the 
Thai  tribes,  Sa  (Ca)  Van  Minh,  was  made  provincial  head. 
With  the  re-entry  of  French  troops  in  February,  1946,  the 
Viet  Minh  fled  from  Son  La,  taking  Sa  (Ca)  Van  Minh 
with  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  “  Democratic  Republic  of 

Vietnam”  (DRV)  by  the  Viet  Minh  in  September,  1945, 


was  followed  by  immediate  moves  to  bring  the  minorities 
within  the  purview  of  Viet  Minh  “  united  front  ”  efforts. 
In  December,  1945,  Ho  Chi  Minh  convened  a  meeting  of 
minority  groups,  which,  according  to  Viet  Minh  sources, 
was  attended  by  20  delegates  of  the  ethnic  minorities.  He 
sought  to  assure  the  delegates  at  this  meeting  that  the  Viet 
Minh  regime  regarded  the  ethnic  minorities  as  equals  or, 
rather,  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  Viet  Nam,  and  would 
consider  any  aspirations  or  grievances  they  might  have. 

The  Viet  Minh  created  several  Minority  Community 
Offices  staffed  with  an  inspectorate  and  pro-Viet  Minh 
minority  leaders  were  given  important  positions  within  the 
Viet  Minh  regime.  One  of  the  more  prominent  of  such 
individuals  was  General  Chu  Van  Tan,  a  member  of  the  Tho 
minority  (one  of  the  Thai  subgroups),  who  was  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  and  Resistance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  northwest  region  and  later  emerged  as  a 
member  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Worker’s  or  Communist)  Party — a  position  he  holds 
today. 

In  addition  the  Viet  Minh  constitution  which  was 

adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1946  proclaimed  the  complete 

equality  of  the  ethnic  minorities  with  the  Vietnamese; 
provided  that  at  least  primary  educational  instruction  of 
the  minorities  be  conducted  in  the  local  languages; 
guaranteed  the  right  of  minorities  to  use  their  own  language 
before  the  courts;  and  promised  these  groups  future 

representation  in  the  National  Assembly. 


GERMANY  PREPARES  HER  ASIA  POLICY 

By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Germany 


The  last  three  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  economic  relations  between  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  Asia.  This  connection  has,  so 
far,  been  mainly  based  on  the  considerable  volume  of 
German  exports  to  the  East,  which,  in  1954,  reached  the 
value  of  over  DM.  1,160  million,  compared  with  DM.  1,067 
million  in  1953. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unexpected  that  German  interest 
in  Eastern  affairs  is  now  beginning  to  spread  also  in  other 
fields,  and  that  a  more  precise  policy  towards  the  various 
Asian  questions  is  under  discussion  in  official  as  well  as 
"in  unofficial  circles.  The  official  policy  is,  of  course, 
influenced  by  Germany’s  close  political  alliance  with  the 
West,  and  she  tries  to  manoeuvre  inoffensively  between 

the  courses  of  American,  British  and  French  policies. 

Unofficially,  however,  the  demand  for  a  more  independent 

or  precise  attitude  towards  Asian  problems  is  growing  and 
will,  no  doubt,  have  its  effect  on  the  formation  of  a  more 
distinct  official  Asian  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic,  once 
the  Adenaur  talks  in  Moscow  will  have  shown  their  effect 

and  a  reapproachment  with  Peking  will  be  open. 

Apart  from  the  powerful  trade  and  industrial  interests 

as  represented  by  the  Ostasiatischer  Verein  in  Hamburg, 
which  constitutes  the  best  informed  and  perhaps  most 
enlightened  German  connection  with  Asia,  there  have  been 
signs  of  great  interest  in  Asian  affairs  among  private 


organisations  and  the  press.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  German  papers.  Die  Welt,  Hamburg,  has  sent  a 
special  correspondent,  Klaus  Mehnert  on  a  world  trip  and 
this  summing  up  of  his  experiences  are  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  suggestions  for  a  new  German-Asia  policy. 

Mr.  Mehnert  stresses  the  need  for  considering  as  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  such  a  policy  the  fullest  realisation 
that  Asia  is  free  and  independent  and  that  no  reminiscences 
of  former  imperialist  days  must  influence  any  dealings  with 
Asian  countries.  He  strongly  recommends  absolute 
frankness,  which  would  enable  Germany  to  explain  some 
of  her  policies  different  from  a  number  of  Asian  policies- 
like  neutralism — in  a  friendly  manner.  He  advocates  all-out 

assistance  in  the  technical  field  and  suggests  that  Germany 
should  train  tens  of  thousands  of  Asian  technicians.  Mr. 

Mehnert  also  pleads  for  a  greater  effort  of  introducing 
German  cultural  goods  into  Asia  and  proposes  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  German  books  into  cheap  English  editions.  As 
of  vital  importance  he  mentions  the  necessity  for  Germany 

to  participate  on  a  generous  scale  in  international  funds 
for  the  reconstruction  and  industrialisation  of  Asia. 

These  suggestions  are  now  being  widely  discussed  in 
Germany  and  must  be  expected  to  have  a  substantial 
influence  on  the  Asian  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic  now 
under  consideration. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 

By  Rhona  Ghate 


Next  year  India  will  embark  on  its  second  Five  Year 
Plan;  and  in  education,  as  in  other  fields,  the  shape 
of  the  Plan  is  now  being  hammered  out.  Recently 
the  heads  of  education  departments  from  all  the  states  met 
in  Delhi  to  discuss  the  Central  Government’s  proposals, 
of  which  the  broad  outline  is  already  clear. 

In  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  Rs.  156crores  (£1 17,000,000) 
was  provided  for  education :  for  the  second  it  is  proposed  to 
spend  Rs.  880  crores  (£660,000,000) — a  more  than  five-fold 
increase. 

Secondary  education,  which  many  think  the  weakest 
link  in  the  educational  chain,  will  receive  nearly  a  third  of 
the  total  allocation.  This  seems  a  wise  decision,  since  it  is 
on  the  secondary  schools  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
country  depends  for  producing  the  leaders  she  so  badly 
needs  in  these  fast-changing  times.  The  most  pressing 

need  is,  of  course,  simply  for  more  schools— even  now  only 

about  10  per  cent,  of  children  over  eleven  attend  school  at 
all — and  this  quantitative  aspect  is  likely  to  absorb  a 
large  part  of  the  allocation.  Even  so  the  Government’s 
declared  goal  of  universal  education  up  to  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  will  be  still  far  ahead :  the  target  under  the  new  Plan  is 

the  provision  by  1961  of  schools  for  30  per  cent,  of  the 
eleven  to  fourteen  age  group. 

Besides  this  aspect  however  there  is  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  secondary  schools.  They  have  long  been  the 
object  of  much  criticism,  and  a  lot  needs  to  be  done  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  modern  ideas.  The  present 
system  is  largely  an  anachronism,  surviving  from  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  when  the  Government  first  turned  its 
attention  to  education  and  decided,  on  Macaulay’s  advice, 
that  what  India  needed  was  schools  and  colleges  on  the 
English  model.  The  set-up  soon  became  stereotyped, 
both  in  schools  run  directly  by  the  Government  and  in 
those,  the  majority,  run  by  missionaries  and  other  private 
bodies.  It  consists  of  a  three  or  four  year  “  middle  school  ” 
course,  followed  by  a  two  or  three  year  “  high  school  ” 
course,  culminating  in  the  matriculation  examination. 
The  rigid  requirements  of  the  “  matric,”  which  is  still 
unfortunately  the  passport  not  only  to  the  University  but 
to  almost  every  career,  tend  to  exert  a  most  baleful  influence. 
It  is  usually  regarded  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike  as  the 

sole  end  and  aim  of  education,  and  subjects  which  do  not 

enter  into  it,  like  games  and  creative  activities,  are 
neglected.  In  the  subjects  which  are  included  an  over¬ 
burdened  syllabus  leads  too  often  to  unimaginative  teaching 
and  the  sort  of  parrot-learning  that  has  little  relation  to  the 
real  world.  Moreover  until  Independence  the  medium 

of  instruction  was  almost  always  English,  and  there  can  be 

no  doubt  that  forcing  the  children  to  think  in  a  foreign 
language  was  a  great  deterrent  to  their  thinking  at  all. 

Since  Independence,  it  is  true,  this  last  question  has 
been  tackled,  and  now  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  the 
medium  of  instruction  is  the  mother  tongue,  and  English 


has  taken  its  proper  place  as  a  foreign  language.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  though  the  change  was  undoubtedly  necessary, 
the  immediate  effect  has  been  a  general  lowering  of 
standards,  owing  to  the  many  problems  involved  in  the 
transition. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Government 
appointed  in  19S2  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  secondary  education.  Its  report,  published  in 
1953,  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  present  position  and 
put  forward  many  proposals  for  reform.  At  the  time  they 
seemed  rather  in  the  nature  of  pious  aspirations  unlikely 
of  fulfilment,  but  now  that  adequate  finance  is  at  last  to  be 
available  they  take  on  a  new  significance  and  show  the 
direction  of  probable  changes  in  the  next  few  years. 

One  important  recommendation  concerns  the  age  of 

school-leaving.  In  the  past  one  result  of  the  mass-produc- 

tion  of  matriculates  has  been  that  most  school-leavers  are 

too  immature  for  university  work,  and  the  first  year  at 
the  university  is  wasted  on  work  that  should  have  been  done 
at  school.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  Universities 
should  have  a  three-year  degree  course  instead  of  the  present 
four-year  course,  and  that  instead  an  extra  year  should  be 

Spent  at  school.  Delhi  and  a  few  other  states  have  already 
introduced  this  reform,  and  it  is  now  likely  to  become 

general.  The  new  schools  are  to  be  called  Higher  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  problem  of  the  final  school-leaving  examination, 
and  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  present  matriculation, 
of  course  remains,  and  has  not  been  very  convincingly 
tackled  by  the  Commission.  But  they  do  make  some  useful 
suggestions  for  introducing  more  objective  tests  and  for 
putting  more  premium  on  thought  as  against  memorising. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  however,  the  crux  of  the 
problem  remains  the  teacher.  No  amount  of  reforms  in 
organisation  will  help  so  much  as  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  teaching,  and  unfortunately  it  is  still  too  often 
true  in  this  country  that  people  bwome  teachers  only 
if  they  cannot  become  anything  else.  The  main  reason  of 
course  is  the  extremely  low  pay  which  they  receive.  In  a 
Government  school  in  a  large  town  Rs.  130  a  month 
(£117  a  year)  would  be  considered  a  very  good  salary,  and 
in  schools  run  by  private  bodies  salaries  are  often  far  lower. 

The  Secondary  School  Commission  made  admirable 

suggestions  about  the  provision  of  houses  for  teachers, 
better  provident  funds,  and  better  training,  but  it  did  not, 
unfortunately,  feel  able  to  lay  down  any  minimum  scales  of 
pay.  With  the  funds  now  available  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

some  substantial  improvement  in  the  pay  and  hence  in  the 

status  of  teachers  will  be  possible.  In  Indian  tradition  the 

teacher  has  always  held  a  revered  and  honoured  place  in 
society,  and  for  the  success  of  all  plans  for  the  future  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  do  so  again. 

Mrs.  Rhona  Ghate  is  a  teacher  in  a  Secondary  School  in  Nagpur. 
She  has  also  taught  at  Delhi  University. 


EDINBURGH  NOTEBOOK 


Edinburgh’s  contacts  with  the  East  are  not 
ordinarily  negligible.  A  fairly  large  number 
of  Asians  are  settled  in  the  City  practising  var¬ 
ious  professions  (like  medicine  or  trade)  and 
many  Asian  students  study  at  its  University. 
An  Indian  and  a  Chinese  restaurant  in 
Charles  Street  give  Edinburgh  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  occasionally  the 
subtleties  of  curry  or  chow-mien. 

In  late  summer,  however,  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  Edinburgh  is  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Saris,  turbans,  sarongs  and 
kimonos  are  a  common  sight  in  its  streets  for 
three  weeks  in  August-September,  when 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  Asian  countries 
come  to  the  International  Festival  of  Arts. 

The  Edinburgh  Festival,  which  was  started 
in  1946,  has,  in  the  last  nine  years,  achieved 
a  unique  place  in  world  cultural  festivals 
and  attracts  artists  of  distinction  and  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people  from  some  fifty  countries 
attended  the  Festival  last  year  and  the  number 
was  at  least  that  much  this  time. 

Most  Exciting  Event 

The  Asian  contribution  to  the  Festival  was 
certainly  greater  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
Festival.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  exciting 
event  of  the  Festival  was  the  performance  of 
the  Azuma  Kabuki  dancers  and  musicians 
from  Tokyo,  on  the  specially  consecrated 
stage  of  the  Empire  Theatre.  Though  the 
gestures  and  symbolism  of  the  dancers  must 
have  been  largely  unintelligible  to  most 
people,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  exotic 
grace  and  colour  of  this  SOO-year-old  tra¬ 
ditional  art  of  Japan  cast  a  spell  on  the 
audiences  that  filled  the  hall  each  night 
during  the  third  week  of  the  Festival.  This 
is  the  first  visit  to  the  West  of  a  Kabuki 
dance  company.  The  Edinburgh  players 
were  first  seen  at  New  York,  where  they  took 
American  audiences  by  storm.  After  Edin¬ 
burgh,  they  appeared  at  the  London  Covent 
Garden  for  a  short  season. 

Films  from  Asia 

The  International  Film  Festival  attracted 
several  entries  this  year  from  Asia.  There 
were  feature  films  and  documentaries  from 
China,  Japan,  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
Ceylon.  An  outstanding  film  shown  was 
Ugetsu  Monogatari,  from  Japan.  It  won  the 
David  O.  Seiznick  Golden  Laurel  Award, 
which  was  presented  at  the  Festival  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  Matsutaro 
Kawaguchi,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Daiei  film  company  which  made  the  film. 
The  award  is  made  annually  to  the  film  which 
is  considered  to  have  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  international  understanding. 

The  film  is  based  on  two  stories  from  the 
Japanese  classic  “  Ugetsu  Monogatari  ”  — 
“  The  Tales  of  a  Pale  and  Mysterious  Moon 
after  the  Rain”.  The  action  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  in  Japan,  an 
epoch  of  civil  wars,  when  feudal  lords 
battled  for  supremacy.  In  the  Region  of  Lake 
Biwa,  in  central  Japan  to  the  east  of  Kyoto, 


two  factions,  led  by  the  feudal  lords  Shibata 
and  Hashiba  were  engaged  in  a  struggle. 
The  film  presents  the  tribulations  of  two 
peasant  families  who  live  in  the  northern 
vicinity  of  the  lake. 

Children  on  the  Screen 

A  delightful  film  came  from  India — Munna, 
directed  by  Ahmad  Abbas.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  small  boy  who  leaves  an  orphanage  to 
search  for  his  mother  in  Bombay.  It  is  a 
heart-warming  story,  told  simply  and  with 
imagination.  In  its  touches  of  humour  and 
pathos,  the  film  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  school  and  of  Chaplin. 

Two  feature  films  from  China  also  had 
children  as  the  central  characters.  One  was 


Lian  Shan-Po,  an  opera  film  based  on  a 
beautiful  folk  tale  about  a  boy  and  a  girl 
who  opposed  the  feudal  marriage  system.  It 
is  act^  entirely  by  girls  of  the  Shaosing 
Experimental  Opera  Theatre.  The  narration 
is  slow  by  Western  standards,  but  the  film 
holds  our  attention  by  its  sheer  poetic  beauty. 

The  other  film.  The  Letter  With  the 
Feathers,  is  a  complete  contrast  in  style.  This 
is  a  realistic  film  about  a  small  shepherd  boy 
who  becomes  a  hero  through  his  courage  and 
cleverness  in  getting  a  message  through  the 
Japanese  lines  during  the  Sino-Japanese  war. 
It  is  a  film  full  of  charm  and  human  interest. 

Another  film  that  won  praise  was  a 
children’s  film  from  Japan  called  The 
Trumpet  Boy,  which  is  about  a  music  teacher 
who  arrives  at  a  village  school  with  a 
treasured  trumpet  as  his  only  possession  and 
the  difficulty  he  has  in  removing  the  apathy 
among  the  children  and  kindling  their  latent 
love  of  music. 
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Concentrated  Culture 

Edinburgh  does  not  possess  the  glitter  of 
Cannes  or  Venice  during  the  Festival;  it  is 
a  rather  quiet  and  serious  place.  Edinburgh 
is  more  friendly  than  gay.  The  Scots  are 
proud  and  happy  to  play  hosts  to  visitors 
from  so  many  countries  and  they  are  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  to  have  people  from  the  East 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  Asian  who  did 
not  say  he  enjoyed  the  Festival  immensely. 
A  Malayan  student  who  had  come  up  from 
London  said  he  had  never  before  taken  in  so 
much  “  concentrated  culture  ”  as  he  did 
during  the  time  he  spent  at  the  Festival, 
attending  concerts,  plays,  operas  and  films. 

Although  Edinburgh  during  the  three 
weeks  of  the  Festival  was  full  of  celebrities  of 
the  art  world,  it  was  a  little  woman  diplomat 
who  stole  most  of  the  limelight.  Neither 


Edwige  Feuillere,  nor  Dimitri  Metropoulos 
nor  Vittorio  de  Sica  was  so  much  in  the  social 
news  as  was  Mrs.  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,  the 
Indian  High  Commissioner.  During  a  week’s 
stay,  she  addressed  the  English-Speaking 
Union,  was  the  guest  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Country  Dance  Society  at  a  dance  perform¬ 
ance,  attended  a  reception  given  in  her 
honour  by  the  Scottish  National  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Association,  met  Indian 
students  and  introduced  a  programme  of 
Indian  films  at  the  Caley  Cinema.  In  be¬ 
tween,  of  course,  she  (with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sehgal,  author  of  Prison  and  Chocolate 
Cake)  attended  a  number  of  Festival 
events.  One  of  the  programmes  she  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyed  was  the  Old  Vic  Theatre’s 
performance  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Primarily  an  Ambassador 

Mrs.  Pandit  does  not  always  like  the 
publicity  that  she  gets  as  a  woman  diplomat. 
She  resents  the  fact  that  too  often  it  is  her 


The  boy  hero  in  “  Letter  with  the  Feathers  ”  being  congratulated  on  his  exploits 
behind  the  Japanese  lines 
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feminine  charm  and  not  her  position  as 
of  Ambassador  that  brings  her  into  the  news, 
is  When  she  addressed  the  Scottish  Council  of 
gh  the  United  Nations  Association,  she  re¬ 
nt  ferred  to  the  trials  of  being  a  woman  diplomat 
}n  In  Washington,  she  said,  “  I  had  a  battle 
io  from  the  day  I  arrived  to  the  day  I  left, 
isL  impressing  everyone  that  1  was  the  Ambas- 
lid  lador  and  no  one  else.”  She  mentioned  that 
:|y,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Russia — where  she  had 
)m  her  lirst  political  assignment — she  was 
so  always  treated  as  the  Ambassador  from  India 
lid  and  nothing  else. 

al,  Mrs.  Pandit  recalled  that  on  being  made 
i.  the  President  of  the  United  Nations,  she  did 
ree  the  customary  thing  and  gave  a  press  con- 
of  ference.  “  The  first  thing  shouted  at  me  by  a 
lat  girl  was:  ‘  Madame  Pandit,  what  is  the 
ler  colour  of  your  sari?  ’  I  forgot  I  was  a  diplo¬ 
mat  and  lost  my  temper.  1  almost  shouted  at 
her:  ‘  Did  you  ask  my  distinguished  pre¬ 
decessor  the  colour  of  his  tie  when  you  inter¬ 
viewed  him?  ’  ”  “  It  is  very  annoying,”  Mrs. 
Pandit  added  sadly,  “  after  my  speeches  to 
read  about  the  colour  of  my  hair  and  the 
moments  when  I  smiled.” 

NOTES  FROM  LONDON 

Goa  Protest 

Recent  events  in  Goa,  leading  to  the  firing 
by  the  Portuguese  on  Indian  satyagrahis 
caused  concern  among  Indians  and  Goans  in 


London.  Demonstrations  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  were  organised  by  the  Goa  Liberation 
Committee  of  London  to  condemn  Portu¬ 
guese  atrocities  and  to  demand  Portugal's 
withdrawal  from  Goa.  People  of  many 
Asian  countries  and  also  a  large  number  of 
Britons  attended  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Caxton  Hall  on  August  22  which  asked  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  restoration  of  Goa  to  India. 

About  SO  Indians  and  Goans  carrying 
posters  silently  demonstrated  outside  the 
Portuguese  Embassy  in  London  on  August 
27.  Many  of  them  were  students  and  there 
were  also  a  number  of  women.  A  few  days 
earlier,  two  Indian  students,  24-year  old 
Dharmendra  Gautam,  who  is  studying 
anthropology  at  London  University,  and  his 
22-year  old  wife,  Rubban,  cancelled  their 
honeymoon  holiday  in  Italy  and  fasted  for  a 
day  in  front  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy.  On 
the  placard  they  held  were  scrawled  “  Quit 
India,”  the  slogan  Gandhi  used  against  the 
British. 

Chinese  Calligraphy 

“  In  China,  calligraphy  and  painting  are 
one  and  the  same — in  spirit,  in  medium,  in 
technique  and  also  in  the  principles  of 
criticism,”  said  Mr.  Ho  Kok  Hoe  President 
of  the  Singapore  Art  Society  in  a  talk 


to  the  China  Institute  on  the  “  General 
Approach  to  Chinese  Art.”  To  know  the 
origin  of  Chinese  painting  one  had  to  under¬ 
stand  the  aesthetic  principles  involved  in 
Chinese  calligraphy.  Chinese  calligraphy 
was  really  a  form  of  abstract  painting. 
Abstract,  because  the  character  or  word  did 
not  try  to  portray  any  recognisable  object. 
Mr.  Ho  said  that  the  Chinese  characters 
conformed  to  all  the  principles  of  composi¬ 
tion,  which  were  axis,  organisation,  contrast, 
balance,  proportion  and — the  most  important 
— the  central  unifying  conception  of  the 
whole. 

Singapore  Artists 

Mr.  Ho  and  six  other  members  of  the 
Singapore  Art  Society  exhibited  their  work 
recently  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  This 
first  exhibition  by  the  society  outside  Malaya 
is  a  reminder  of  the  cultural  renaissance 
in  the  visual  arts  as  well  as  in  music  and 
drama  since  pre-war  Singapore  was  not 
undeservedly  known  as  a  cultural  desert. 

More  than  100  works — oils  and  water 
colours,  sketches  and  etchings — indicate 
this  period  of  transition  which  often  finds  the 
artist  somewhat  bewildered  between  two 
worlds.  Thus  the  scroll  paintings  of  Malayan 
life  and  scenes  by  Ho  Kok  Hoe  and  Cheong 
Soo  Pieng  are  generally  more  satisfying  than 
some  of  those  in  western  style. 


FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Giina’s  Largest  College  Enrolment 

With  289,000  students  beginning  the  new  school  year, 
China's  higher  educational  institutions  recorded  the  highest 
ever  enrolment.  The  number  of  students  was  37,000  greater 
than  last  year.  Some  111,000  were  engineering  students. 
Newly  constructed  higher  educational  establishments  had 
been  opened  for  the  new  school  term.  Of  these,  3  were 
engineering  colleges,  3  teachers  colleges  and  one  a  college 
for  training  future  members  of  the  diplomatic  service.  In 
addition,  extensions  were  being  made  to  135  existing  colleges  and 
universities  to  enable  them  to  take  in  more  students. 

Most  of  the  new  building  or  extensions  of  colleges  and 
universities  this  year  is  concentrated  in  the  interior  of  China. 
This  emphasis  would  help  to  change  the  over-concentration  of 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  coastal  areas,  and  would 
more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  cities  and  other  new 
economic  centres  rapidly  growing  up  in  inland  areas.  During 
the  new  school  year,  new  courses  were  beginning  in  techno¬ 
logical  institutes  and  polytechnics  in  19  different  fields  never 
offered  before.  These  were  intended  to  answer  the  urgent  needs 
of  industry.  They  included  geophysical  prospecting  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  agricultural  machinery  and  prefabrication  building. 
To  facilitate  the  training  of  competent  specialised  personnel,  an 
increasing  number  of  technical  institutes  and  universities  ran 
5-year  instead  of  1-year  courses.  More  than  7,000  of  this 
summers’  university  graduates  and  post-graduates  had  been 
given  posts  as  assistants  in  colleges  and  universities,  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  teachers.  There  was  also  a  big  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  text  books,  laboratory  appliances  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  students  this  year.  Spare-time  higher  education 
facilitites  have  apparently  been  expanded  for  factory  and  office 


workers. 

The  total  enrolment  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  term,  was  59,590,000,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Ministry  of  Education  announced.  More  than  17,500,000 
were  new  pupils,  he  noted.  The  increase  in  enrolment  over  last 
year  was  about  7.5  per  cent.  Some  540,000  were  students  at 
secondary  vocational  schools,  and  3,970,000  were  middle  school 
students.  Secondary  vocational  schools  had  taken  in  65,000 
new  engineering  students.  This  was  considerably  more  than 
last  year,  and  was  a  move  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  industry. 
Senior  grades  of  middle  schools,  the  chief  source  of  students  for 
higher  education,  had  210,000  new  students,  bringing  the  total 
attendance  to  one  fifth  more  than  last  year. 

Trains  from  China  to  Vietnam 

The  first  through  Passenger  train  from  China  to  Vietnam 
left  Peking  for  Hanoi  in  August.  A  ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  through  traffic  was  held  at  the  Peking  Railway 
Station. 

Minister  of  Railways,  Teng  Yai-yuan  said  at  the  meeting 
that  through  railway  traffic  between  China  and  Vietnam  marked 
the  closer  unity  of  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  peoples  as  well 
as  further  development  and  expansion  of  economy  and  culture 
between  the  two  countries. 

Chau  Luong,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Vietnamese  Embassy, 
said  that  the  through  traffic  linked  together  Vietnam  and  the 
countries  in  the  world  camp  of  peace  and  democracy  headed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  helpful  to  the  extension  of  economic 
and  cultural  exchange  between  Vietnam  and  brother  countries. 
Through  passenger  trains  will  leave  China  for  Vietnam  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  while  on  the  Vietnamese  side,  passenger 
trains  for  China  are  also  scheduled  twice  a  week.  With  the 
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opening  of  through  traffic,  the  trip  from  Peking  to  Hanoi,  a 
distance  of  over  2,970  kilometres,  will  take  about  four  days. 
Through  railway  freight  transport  between  China  and  Vietnam 
has  also  begun. 

Weeding  out  in  Formosa 

The  US  International  Co-operation  Administration  is 
helping  the  Nationalist  Government  on  Formosa  to  solve  the 
problem  of  combat  ineffectives  in  its  military  forces.  Under  an 
$800,000  two-year  contract  negotiated  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  with  a  Chicago-New  York  management  consulting 
firm — George  Fry  &  Associates— a  group  of  highly  specialised 
American  consultants  will  be  sent  to  Formosa  to  work  with 
officials  of  the  Chinese  Government  on  this  problem.  ICA  is 
financing  the  costs  of  the  contract. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  requested  assistance  from 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  growing  need  for  a  programme 
which  will  enable  it  to  weed  combat-ineffectives  out  of  its  military 
forces  and  assimilate  these  veterans  into  the  island's  economy. 
ICA  and  its  predecessor  agencies  since  1949  have  been  admin¬ 
istering  US  aid  programmes  designed  to  help  maintain  Formosa 
as  “  a  military  and  political  asset  to  the  free  world.”  Because 
of  the  critical  situation  developing  in  the  Far  East  during  the 
past  year,  supplemental  aid  funds  have  been  made  available  to 
help  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese  military  forces. 
The  Fry  contract  is  one  phase  of  this  increased  assistance.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  Fry  firm  will  send  at  least  six  tech¬ 
nicians  to  Formosa  for  two  years,  with  the  services  of  additional 
technicians,  associate  consultants  and  business  organisations  to 
be  provided  when  necessary  to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
project. 

Nationalist  Aims  for  the  Mainland 

The  Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa  have  served  notice 
on  the  world  that  they  still  actively  plan  to  retake  the  mainland 
by  all  their  forces  under  their  command.  The  notice  was  served 
by  Chiu  Chang-wei,  secretary  general  of  the  Mainland  Recovery 
Planning  Board  which  is  headed  by  Vice  President  Chen  Cheng. 
Chiu,  in  an  interview  with  a  Central  Daily  News  reporter  said: 
“Work  of  the  board  has  not  been  retarded  in  the  slightest  way  by 
international  developments.  In  fact,  we  work  more  positively 
now.” 

Chiu  revealed  that  25  draft  programmes  for  a  post-liberation 
mainland  have  been  worked  out  by  its  committees  and  14  other 
programmes  have  been  partially  worked  out.  The  programmes 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  public  health,  urban 
land  reform,  promotion  of  co-operative  enterprises,  wartime 
educational  measures,  communication  policy,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  prevention,  banking  and  financial  improvements, 
frontier  reconstruction  and  others.  The  board,  established 
November  I,  1954,  has  held  331  committee  or  group  meetings. 
Its  work  concerns  programmes  for  China  both  before,  during 
and  after  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  mainland. 

Filipino  Workers  for  North  Borneo 

An  agreement  was  signed  last  month  between  Britain  and 
the  Philippine  Government  providing  for  the  settlement  and 
employment  of  Filipino  workers  in  British  North  Borneo.  The 
plan  envisages  the  migration  of  5,000  skilled  and  unskilled 
agricultural  and  mining  workers.  They  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  land  and  becoming  independent  farmers. 
India  to  have  Decimal  Coinage 

The  Lok  Sabha  recently  adopted  with  slight  amendment 
the  bill  for  introducing  the  decimal  system  of  subsidiary  coinage. 
The  new  denomination  will  be  called  “  Paisa  ”  instead  of  “  cent  ” 
as  originally  proposed  to  avoid  confusion  during  the  period 
of  transition  which  had  been  estimated  at  four  to  five  years. 
The  new  coins  may  be  called  “  Naya  Paisa.” 


The  Bill  provides  for  division  of  the  rupee  into  “  one  hundred 
cents  ”  as  in  the  original  draft.  The  new  coin  representing  such 
unit,  says  the  amended  version  “  may  be  designated  by  the 
Central  Government  under  such  name  as  it  thinks  fit.”  The 
rupee,  half-rupee  and  quarter-rupee  shall  be  respectively 
equivalent  to  100,  50  and  25  such  new  coins. 

Australian  Broadcasting  to  Asia 

Measures  being  taken  to  extend  the  service  given  by  Radio 
Australia  to  listeners  in  Asia  have  been  described  by  the 
Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Casey.  He  said 
the  Government  and  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission 
has  decided  to  expand  the  service  because  of  their  desire  to 
provide  accurate  information  on  international  and  Australian 
affairs,  particularly  for  Australia's  friends  and  neighbours  in 
South-East  Asia. 

Mr.  Casey  said  a  very  considerable  listening  audience  had 
been  built  up  in  Asia  over  recent  years.  Broadcasts  were  mainly 
in  English,  but  there  were  also  separate  services  in  Indonesian, 
Thai  and  French.  Additional  staff  was  being  recruited  to  increase 
the  Indonesian  and  Thai  broadcasts.  A  news  service  would 
start  shortly  in  Mandarin  Chinese.  A  new  series  of  daily  news 
commentaries  started  on  August  1.  Mr.  Casey  said  that  to 
provide  for  these  expanded  services  the  Government  had 
decided  to  increase  the  transmitting  facilities  of  Radio  Australia 
over  the  next  two  years  by  an  additional  50  KW.  transmitter  and 
two  additional  100  KW.  transmitters. 

Cambridge  Lecturer  for  Ceylon 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Farmer,  Fellow  of  St.  Johns’  College,  Cambridge,  and  lecturer 
in  Geography,  will  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  set  up  by 
the  Ceylon  Government  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  on  land 
reform.  The  University  of  Cambridge  and  St.  John’s  College 
have  agreed  to  release  Mr.  Farmer  for  this  appointment,  and 
the  British  Government  are  providing  his  services  under  the 
Technical  Co-operation  Scheme  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 

Mr.  Farmer  with  his  wife  and  children  will  spend  a  year  on 
the  Island.  Mr.  Farmer  was  in  Ceylon  during  the  war  and  he 
also  visited  the  Island  in  1951  to  make  a  special  study  of  land 
problems. 

Dutch  Exodus  from  Indonesia 

According  to  the  estimated  figures  of  the  Netherlands  High  I 
Commissioner  at  Jakarta  a  total  of  7,000  Dutch  people  have 
left  Indonesia,  mainly  to  return  to  Holland,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year.  The  number  of  those  who  would 
have  left,  if  transport  difficulties  and  the  housing  shortage  in  1 
Holland  were  not  an  impeding  factor,  is  20,000  according  to  the 
same  estimates.  The  total  number  of  Dutch  people  who  have 
left  Indonesia  since  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  is  65,000,  and  the  ; 
number  of  those  now  remaining  is  90,000. 

Motor  Vehicle  Increase  in  Japan  - 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Japan  has  risen  from  1 56,000 
in  1946  to  1,300,000  in  1955.  This  tremendous  increase  in  motor  j 
vehicles  has  made  road  improvement  acutely  necessary.  As  the  I 
first  step,  the  Government  inaugurated  in  1954  a  5  year  pro¬ 
gramme  and  designated  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  source  of  financing. 
Regulations  for  a  system  of  toll  roads  were  established  in  Japan 
in  1952,  with  30  completed  or  under  construction  since  that 
time.  These  include  an  underwater  tunnel  connecting  Honshu 
and  Kyushu,  and  an  arch  bridge  with  the  third  longest  span  in 
the  world.  Under  another  programme,  Japan  plans  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  327  mile  expressway  between  Tokyo  and  Kobe.  | 
Surveys  and  investigations  for  locating  the  route,  which  follows 
the  Pacific  Coast,  are  now  under  way. 
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Minority  Problems  in  South-east  Asia  by  Virginia  Thompson 
and  Richard  Adloff  (Stanford  University  Press.  London: 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege  32s.) 

This  is  a  timely  book  on  a  subject  of  major  importance  by 
two  authors  whose  knowledge  of  South-East  Asia  is  prodigious. 
From  many  points  of  view,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pioneer  study,  for  although  there  have  been  many  detailed 
accounts  of  individual  minority  groups  in  South-East  Asia 
this  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  consider  the  problem  in  its 
entirety. 

The  work  contains  five  major  chapters,  the  first  two  of 
which  deal  respectively  with  the  main  alien  minorities,  that  is  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians.  As  regards  the  former  the  authors 
wisely  make  no  attempt  to  re-work  the  ground  already  covered 
by  Purcell  in  his  monumental  study  of  the  Chinese  in  South-East 
Asia  but  they  are  nevertheless  able  to  contribute  much  new  and 
useful  information  on  the  current  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  regional  minority.  The  account  of  the  Indians  (and 
Pakistanis)  on  the  other  hand  has  no  comparable  competitor  to 
contend  with -and  has  accordingly  been  made  more  exhaustive 
in  scope.  This  is  a  particularly  useful  contribution  as  also  is 
the  fourth  chapter,  “  Buddhists  vs.  Buddhists,”  which  deals  with 
the  rival  attempts  of  China  and  Thailand  to  win  control  over  the 
various  minority  groups  occupying  the  belt  of  country  that  lies 
between  the  two. 

Chapters  three  and  five,  treating  respectively  of  “  Indigenous 
Minorities  ”  and  “  Christian  Minorities  ”  are  perhaps  less 
effective,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Eurasians  in  the  former 
rather  than  in  the  latter  category  is  indicative  of  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  basis  of  the  division  that  has  been  adopted  here. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  most  significant  indigenous  minority 
groups,  for  example,  the  Karens,  and  most  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  the  outer  islands  of  Indonesia,  are  omitted  and  though 
the  authors  justify  this  on  the  grounds  that  much  has  already 
been  written  elsewhere  on  these  communities  the  balance  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  study  as  a  whole  is  undoubtedly 
impaired  by  their  exclusion. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  churlish  to  make  too  much  of  this 
criticism  for  the  book  provides  a  wealth  of  material  which  will 
prove  invaluable  to  all  students  of  contemporary  South-East 
Asian  affairs.  Few  will  dispute  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the 
final  chapter  on  “  Causes  and  Remedies  ” :  “  The  minorities, 
both  ethnic  and  alien,  are  in  the  region  to  stay,  whether  the 
national  majorities  like  it  or  not.  Unless  the  individual  govern¬ 
ments  offer  them  enough  of  a  stake  in  the  country  to  induce  them 
to  merge  with  the  majority  people  in  a  common  nationality,  the 
national  majorities  may  revert  to  the  status  of  being  once  more 
subject  peoples  in  their  own  lands.” 

Charles  Fisher. 


India:  New  Pattern  by  Lady  Hartog  (Allen  and  Unwin,  124'.  bd.) 

Fielding,  in  A  Passage  to  India  discovered  early  in  his 
career  as  a  teacher  that  “  it  is  possible  to  keep  in  with  Indians  and 
Englishmen,  but  that  he  who  would  also  keep  in  with  English 
women  must  drop  the  Indians.”  ‘ 

During  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars  exceptions 
to  the  truth  of  this  observation  were  very  rare  indeed  and  an 
honourable  one  was  the  late  Lady  Hartog.  Her  husband,  a 
noted  educationist,  was,  first,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Dacca  Uni¬ 
versity  and,  later,  a  member  of  the  Delhi  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  And  if  further  evidence  were  needed  of  his  wife's 
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adoption  of  and  by  India  as  her  second  home,  nothing  could 
be  more  pertinent  than  Lord  Hailey’s  remark  in  his  preface  to 
this  book  that,  “  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  her  journeys  she  was 
invariably  welcomed  in  the  homes  of  Indian  friends.”  How 
many  ex-mem-sahibs  now  toiling  over  their  suburban  English 
kitchen  sinks  and  dreaming  nostalgically  of  their  cantonment 
days  could  claim  the  friendship  of  even  one  Indian  family? 

In  1953,  the  year  before  her  death.  Lady  Hartog  toured 
India  as  the  guest  of  the  All  India  Women’s  Conference  and  she 
has  set  down  her  record  of  that  journey.  In  view  of  its  length 
it  is  of  necessity  a  series  of  quick  impressions.  This  is  a  pity, 
for  the  author’s  long  association  with,  and  evident  grasp  of,  the 
country’s  problems,  in  particular  those  relating  to  women  and 
to  education,  surely  equipped  her  to  write  a  book  of  more  con¬ 
centrated  scope  which  would  have  been  of  significance  to  students 
of  Indian  affairs. 

For  the  general  reader,  however,  no  more  sympathetic 
introduction  to  the  country’s  progress  since  the  war  has  been 
published.  For  example.  Lady  Hartog's  experience,  tact  and 
intelligence  combine  to  enable  her,  a  Westerner,  to  examine 
with  understanding  but  without  side-stepping,  the  delicate  issues 
of  bribery  and  corruption  in  India  in  both  their  practical  and 
moral  contexts.  Similarly  she  views  the  question  of  Kashmir 
with  clarity  and  with  what  would  seem  studied  understatement. 
(Later  she  visited  Pakistan  and  listened  to  their  case  in  this  long¬ 
standing  and  burdensome  dispute.  It  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  have  had  her  record  and  impressions  of 
the  Pakistani  visit). 

While  some  of  Lady  Hartog’s  chapters  tend  to  be  superficial 
(was  the  book  still  subject  to  revision  at  her  death?)  her  dis¬ 
cussion  of  India’s  educational  problems  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
concise  and  thorough,  even  if  her  conclusions  are  qualified  by 
disappointment  and  frustration.  She  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
economic  difficulties  of  educational  administration,  inherent 
more  or  less  in  all  countries  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  India, 
in  terms  of  human  suffering  and  desperation.  Lady  Hartog  lays 
the  blame  fairly  and  squarely  on  to  the  State  governments,  very 
few  of  whom,  she  writes,  “  take  the  claims  of  education  seriously 
in  their  budgets.” 

The  burden  of  responsibility  eventually  to  be  taken  over 
from  the  country’s  immediate  rulers  by  the  boys  and  girls  now 
in  India’s  schools  is  immense.  The  importance  of  education  now, 
and  not  at  some  future  date  when  funds  can  be  re-allocated  from 
defence  expenditure,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Lady  Hartog  has 
again  stressed  with  sympathy  and  understanding  as  well  as  with 
authority  and  common  sense  that  none  of  India’s  vast  problems 
can  be  efficiently  solved  unless  her  people  are  educated  to  solve 
them. 

Ian  le  Maistre. 

Without  The  Chrysanthemum  And  the  Sword  by  Jean  Stoetzel 

(Heinemann!  Unesco,  1 6s.) 

One  is  instinctively  suspicious  that  this  book  is  the  product 
of  a  too  short  stay — and  that  the  author  knows  it.  The  intro¬ 
ductions  and  prefaces  veil  the  exact  time  spent  in  Japan  under 
vague  statements,  and  it  is  not  until  p.  39  that  the  secret  is  out — 
“  the  first  three  months  of  1952.” 

This  raises  several  problems:  for  one  thing,  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  reaches  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  hot  stuff 
(one  wonders  why  ever  it  took  three  years  to  get  a  book  of  this 
nature  produced):  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  products  of 
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wide  experience,  and  along  proximity.  All  might  have  been  well 
if  the  author  were  familiar  with  this  Japanese  background,  but 
he  admits  that  he  is  not— and  his  heading  to  Chapter  11  (“  First 
Encounter  With  Japan  ”),  and  the  innumerable  mistakes  reveal 
this  all  too  plainly.  He  had  the  help  in  the  field  of  a  first-rank 
Japanologue,  F.  Vos  of  Leiden,  who,  incidentally,  gets  nowhere 
near  as  much  credit  as  is  his  due,  and  it  might  have  been  a  good 
idea  to  have  asked  Vos  to  check  the  proofs.  A  “  Note  to  the 
Reader  ”  for  example,  tells  us  all  about  long  vowels,  and  a 
macron  (-),  or  circumflex.  Yet  these  are  hardly  ever  used,  and 
in  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  macron  is  used  (p.  193,  note  1), 
it  is  wrongly  employed. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  lamentably  small:  for 
some  of  the  tests  there  were  only  63  subjects — hardly  a  sufficient 
cross-section — with  a  grand  total  of  one  man,  and  one  woman 
at  Bibai.  (Or  so  it  is  stated  on  p.  39.  From  the  subsequent 
tables,  it  appears  that  H.  Village  is  meant,  and  that  Bibai 
supplied  five  subjects.)  Again,  the  students  of  the  Education, 
and  Sociology  Departments  of  Kyoto,  together  with  a  few 
Sapporo  students,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  random 
sample  of  the  whole  of  Japan's  undergraduate  hordes.  The 
author  regrets  that  he  did  not  manage  to  reach  Shikoku.  The 
loss  is  his  and  his  book's,  for  he  would  have  found  it  the  least 
contaminated  and  Americanised  of  the  islands. 

Nor,  when  all  is  said  (and  a  good  deal  more  could  be  added 
in  this  vein),  do  the  conclusions  count  for  much.  The  stilted 
nature  of  many  of  the  replies  quoted  verbatim  gives  the  lie  to 
the  element  of  suspicion  which  a  Japanese,  as  a  subject,  would 
bring  to  this  sort  of  enquiry.  He  closes  up,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  he  puts  on  a  rigid  and  unnatural  pose  when  he  faces  the 
camera:  and  when  you  do  get  him  opened  up  again,  the  damage 
is  done,  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  give  you  the  sort  of  answer 
he  thinks  you  are  wanting.  It  is  something  like,  as  I  remember, 
the  way  we  treated  army  psychiatrists — though  I  doubt  if  the 
Japanese  would  play  the  author  along  as  we  tried  to  do. 

M.  Stoetzel's  book  is  full  of  discussion  about,  and  justifi¬ 
cation  of  method;  again,  one  feels  that  the  justification  pleads 
too  much,  and  that  the  author  is  perhaps  uneasy  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  method.  The  book  is  like  its  title,  untidy,  and  too 
long.  And  surely  someone  could  have  found  a  more  suitable 
photograph — of  youth,  the  main  subject  of  the  enquiry,  and  not 
of  babes-in-arms,  and  five  year  olds. 

G.B. 

Compulsory  Education  in  Pakistan  by  Muhammed  Shamsul  Huq 

{Unesco  and  London:  H.M.S.O.,  6j.) 

Compulsory  Education  in  Indonesia  by  M.  Hutasoit  (L/>tc5co  and 

London:  H.M.S.O.  6s.) 

Democaracy  cannot  function  in  a  country  where  the  people 
are  illiterate  and  ignorant.  If  the  citizen  does  not  understand  his 
rights,  how  can  he  defend  them?  The  governments  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  of  Asia  are  fully  aware  of  this. 

These  surveys  are  the  latest  in  a  series  relating  to  compulsory 
education  in  selected  countries  published  by  Unesco.  The  vol¬ 
ume  on  Pakistan  is  the  work  of  Muhammed  Shamsul  Huq, 
an  experienced  educationist  and  researcher  who,  as  planning 
adviser,  to  the  Education  Directorate  of  East  Bengal,  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  the  educational  problems  of  the  country 

from  a  sufficiently  high  level.  The  other  volume  is  written  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  Education  in  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

The  problems  of  the  two  countries  are  in  many  ways  very 
similar.  In  both,  the  chief  difficulties  are  the  want  of  funds  for 
buildings  and  school  materials  and  books,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
trained  staff  and  the  problem  of  enforcing  compulsion.  The 
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poverty  of  the  people  is  another  serious  hindrance  to  compulsory 
education.  The  poor  labourers  and  farmers  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  their  daily  struggle 
for  existence  and  cannot  afford  to  send  them  away  to  school 
even  if  the  education  is  free.  Thus  there  is  a  vicious  circle: 
compulsory  education  which  should  combat  poverty  is  itself 
hindered  by  poverty. 

In  Pakistan  compulsory  education  is  in  force  in  many  areas, 
but  in  Indonesia,  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  although  pre¬ 
paratory  measures  are  now  being  taken  for  its  introduction. 
Mr.  Huq  stresses  that  if  compulsion  has  to  be  effectively  en¬ 
forced  in  Pakistan,  in  addition  to  free  schooling  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  has  also  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  books  and  other 
materials. 

A.M.A. 

Land  of  the  Crested  Lion  by  Ethel  Mannin  {Jarrolds,  16j.) 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  which  was  something  of  a 
tour  de  force,  and  which  required  much  patience,  skill  and  no 
little  courage  in  its  undertaking.  Miss  Mannin  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  assistance  of  the  Burmese  Government  and  she 
certainly  made  excellent  use  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
available.  The  trip  was  an  arduous  one,  taking  her  sometimes 
into  remote  and  even  unfriendly  regions,  calling  for  inner 
reserves  of  courage  to  offset  the  loneliness  and  even  boredom  of 
I  being  cut  off  by  language  barriers  and  differing  customs  from 
those  who  were  entertaining  her.  But  she  writes  with  warmth 
of  the  many  people  she  encountered,  and  of  the  places  she 
visited — ranging  from  the  Southern  Shan  states  to  the  Shwe 
Dagon.  Her  description  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  and  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Pagan  are  perhaps  the  most  vivid — and 
j  capture  the  atmosphere,  the  dust  and  the  heat  and  the  beauty  of 
the  gilded  pagodas,  and  the  strange  desolation  of  Pagan,  such 
a  desolation  that  its  thousand  years  seem  to  have  brought  “  the 
coldness  of  death  to  its  broken  stone.” 

S.N.G. 

Cresent  and  Green.  {Cassell  IO5.) 

A  miscellany  of  writings  on  Pakistan,  mainly  written  by 
specialists.  Many  of  the  essays  have  appeared  in  the  Pakistan 
Quarterly.  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  writes  on  Mohenjo  Daro. 
I^ofessor  V.  Gordon  Childe  on  Pakistan  and  the  West  and  other 
contributions  deal  with  Mogul  painting,  Iqbal,  and  his  philo- 
:  Sophy,  Urdu  writing  today  and  so  on.  The  emphasis  is  on 
cultural  rather  than  political  matters  and  although  the  result  is 
something  of  a  patchwork  it  makes  agreeable  reading  for  anyone 
with  only  a  slight  acquaintance  of  Pakistan’s  cultural  background, 
i  T.M. 
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An  Indian  counterpart  of  Stephen  Spender’s  Encounter  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Bombay.  It  is  Quest,  a  bi-monthly,  edited  by  Nissim 
Ezekiel.  Sponsored  by  the  Indian  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
the  magazine’s  ptolicy  is  “  to  deal  specifically  with  cultural  questions 
and  with  politics  by  implication.” 

Mixing  politics  and  culture  is  dangerous,  in  whichever  ideological 

camp  it  is  practiced.  Culture  can  easily  descend  to  a  place  inferior 
to  that  of  politics.  Quest  should  take  care  to  see  that  it  does  not 
become  a  political  magazine  treating  “  culture  by  implication.”  True 
culture  must  seek  to  unify  the  peoples  of  the  world  whom  politics 
usually  divide  and  it  is  towards  this  idea,  we  hope,  that  the  efforts  of 
Quest  will  ultimately  lead.  We  hope  also  that  Quest,  in  its  ideological 

zeal  to  protect  cultural  freedom  from  the  encroachment  of  materialistic 
philosophies,  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  threats  to  this  same  freedom 

that  often  comes  from  those  who  profess  to  be  its  champions  but  are 
in  fact  not.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
particular  iK>litical  camp.  Its  appearance  in  the  democratic  world 
has  at  times  been  menacing.  To  millions  of  p>eople  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  political  freedom  has  yet  to  precede  cultural  freedom  and 
these  subject  peoples  will  naturally  look  to  magazines  like  Quest 
for  support  and  guidance. 

The  value  and  influence  of  Quest  will  depend  greatly  on  the  vigour 
and  the  range  of  the  opinions  it  presents.  The  magazine  will  be  judged 
also  by  how  far  it  represents  liberal  Indian  thought.  The  correspondent 
who  is  quoted  by  the  editor  as  remarking  that  ”  cultural  freedom  ” 
is  a  political  term  like  “  peace  ”  is  expressing  the  suspicion  of  many 
independent  intellectuals  in  India  towards  cultural  organisations  with 
foreign  affiliations.  The  first  number  (August)  includes  a  critique  on 
the  Bhoodan  and  Sarvodaya  ideology  by  M.  G.  Bailor,  an  article  on 
the  ”  Future  of  Indian  Music  ”  by  Comolata  Dutt  of  the  All-India 
Radio,  a  short  story  (published  for  the  first  time  in  English)  by 
Narendra  Mitra,  the  Bengali  writer,  poems  and  reviews.  The  quality 
of  the  material  shows  Quest  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  existing 
intellectual  periodicals  in  India.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  at  present,  which  makes  the  new  magazine  all  the  more  welcome. 

The  summer  issue  of  Civilisations,  a  French-English  quarterly 
published  from  Brussels,  devotes  a  series  of  four  articles  on  the  new 
hydro-electric  projects  in  India  and  their  social  repercussions.  The 
total  expenditure  on  power  projects  in  India  in  the  last  few  years  is 
about  Rs.  468  crores  compared  to  Rs.  100  crores  spent  on  irrigation 
and  power  works  in  the  last  century  and  a  half.  This  tremendous 
rate  of  economic  development  naturally  has  far-reaching  social  con¬ 
sequences.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  at  the  sites  and 
there  has  also  been  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  among  sections  of 
the  working  class. 

The  giant  irrigation  projects  of  the  lower  Indus  Basin  form  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the  summer  number  of  the  Pakistan 
Quarterly,  published  from  Karachi.  Other  contributions  include  an 
article  on  the  dances  of  South-East  Asia  and  another  on  the  beautiful 
ceramic  products  of  West  Pakistan.  The  articles  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  fine  photographs  and  the  magazine  is  on  the  whole  well 
produced. 

Tropical  Agriculture  is  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  London.  Among  articles  of  interest 
in  the  July  issue  is  one  on  ”  Aspects  of  Planning  for  Agricultural 
Development  in  North  Borneo,”  and  another  on  “  Diseases  of 
Coconuts.” 

Tamil  Culture,  a  quarterly  review  published  by  the  Academy  of 
Tamil  Culture,  Madras  (India),  is  in  its  fourth  year.  The  current 
number  is  larger  than  the  previous  ones  and  contains  a  wide  variety  of 
articles  on  Tamil  literature  and  arts.  The  liberal  approach  of  the 
journal  makes  it  of  interest  and  value  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultures  of  the  world,  whatever  be  the  language  they  themselves 
speak. 
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THE  AZUMA  KABUKI 


By  Geoffrey  Botcnas 


The  dancers  and  musicians  of  the  Azuma  Kahuki  gave  performances  last  month  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 

Covent  Garden,  London 


Man  as  woman;  woman  as  man;  frog  and  magician, 

lion  and  snake.  This  is  indeed  a  world  of  spirits 

and  phantasms. 

Kabuki  is  difficult  to  define  in  terms  of  the  theatre  of 
the  West.  It  has  its  dialogue,  its  dances,  its  music  and  its 
song.  Yet,  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of 
these — although  “  kabu  ”  literally  means  “  song  and 

dance,”  and  “ki”  means  something  like  “skill”  or 

“  knack,”  the  art,  presumably,  by  which  the  song  and  dance 

are  blended.  Music  and  the  dance  are  closely  integrated 
into  the  unfolding  of  the  dramatic  situation — or  psycho¬ 
logical  situation,  if  you  will:  they  have  a  function  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  the  Greek  chorus,  often  holding  up  a 
situation  for  some  further  examination,  but  never  adding 
any  new  element  to  the  plot,  or  in  any  way  disrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  drama.  Many  of  the  dances  have  by  now 
become  separated  from  the  play  of  which  they  originally 
formed  an  integral  part,  so  that,  although  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attempt,  as  some  have  done,  to  seek  to  estimate 


the  whole  Kabuki  itself,  by  a  simple  multiplication  of  the 

effect  of  this  single  part,  it  is  not  improper  to  view  Kabuki’s 

music  and  its  dances  as  works  of  art  in  themselves.  The 

Japanese  do — and,  in  fact,  such  a  variety  of  techniques, 
movements,  even  of  traditional  scores  has  arisen  with  the 
growth  of  different  schools,  each  with  its  own  carefully 
guarded  and  transmitted  traditions,  that  it  takes  a  lifetime 

of  training  to  enable  one  to  detect,  with  any  sure  authority, 

the  finer  points  of  the  variants. 

The  dancers  and  musicians  start  young — and  they  run 
a  more  or  less  closed  shop.  I  remember  last  year  seeing  the 
first  stage  performance  of  a  little  boy  of  six,  the  son  of  an 
Osaka  Kabuki  actor,  and  his  Kyoto  geisha  wife,  who  plans 
to  retire  next  year,  and  become  a  dance  instructress  in  the 
Bando  school,  some  of  whose  members  are  in  Britain  with 
Azuma’s  company.  The  boy  did  a  fairly  long  warrior  dance, 
and  although  the  audience  was  critical  (the  recital  was  a 
private  one,  and  the  audience  was  invited,  its  members 
selected  from  Kyoto’s  knowledgeable  set),  he  brought  the 
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house  down.  (But  the  Japanese  love  a  child  as  we  love  a 
lover.)  The  boy  will  soon  take  the  name  of  the  school  into 
which  he  was  born — Bando;  that  step  is  a  fairly  easy  one, 
for  most  pupils  of  any  standing  take  the  name  of  their 
teacher  for  stage  purposes.  The  more  difficult  problem  will 
arise  if  the  boy  shows  any  real  promise  in  later  years.  The 
choice  of  his  second,  or  given  name  for  the  stage,  will  then 
become  a  matter  for  the  family  elders,  and  if  he  should 
really  hit  the  top  flight,  he  may  be  thought  fit  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  school,  whose 
prestige  and  skill  have  been  held  in  an  esteem  so  zealously 
guarded  that  for  generations  none  has  been  judged  fit  to 
be  given  the  honour  of  taking  up  the  name.  This  is  a  part 
of  what  was  meant  when  the  rather  engaging  announcer 
said,  “  Our  dance  is  a  tradition  handed  down  from  our 
ancestors.” 

The  Japanese  themselves,  I  think,  tend  rather  to  view 
a  dance  performance  by  a  perfectly  integrated  team  of 
highly  specialised  experts,  as  a  series  of  solos.  They  will 
wait  for  a  particularly  well-known  difficult  passage  for 
the  samisen,  the  three-stringed,  guitar-like  instrument, 
played  with  a  plectrum,  and  applaud  immediately,  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  frowned  on  in  our  concert  halls — 
clapping  the  cadenza,  as  it  were,  even  before  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Again,  the  first  striking  of  the  kigashira,  the 
wooden  clappers  which  mark  the  end  of  scene  or  act, 
usually  comes  long  before  either  the  last  posture,  or  the 
facial  grimace,  or  the  last  note  of  the  music — which  is 
consequently  lost  completely. 

The  Azuma  programme  is  just  about  as  representative 
as  it  could  be.  There  must  be  a  lion  dance  somewhere: 
and  the  rule  there  is  simple— the  higher  you  can  wave  the 
mane,  the  better  they  will  like  it.  Two  of  the  younger  girls 
who  had  helped  Tsurunosuke  on  to  the  stage  were  watching 
his  head-wavings  from  the  wings,  their  faces  rapt,  their 
heads  moving  and  swaying  with  his.  The  lion  is  always  a 
vehicle  for  acrobatics,  and  Tsurunosuke  is  one  of  the  best. 
Another  quite  common  convention  is  the  change  of  costume 
on  stage:  those  which  came  in  “  Dojoji  ”  were  about  as 
slick  as  you  could  wish  for,  with  Tokuho  on  the  move  all 
the  time,  and  helped  in  her  change  by  Onoe  Umesuke. 
The  farce,  too,  the  comic  interlude  which  came  from 
“  No,”  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  something  of  a  universal  appeal.  Fujima  Masaya, 
rather  naughtily,  played  up  to  the  audience,  and  his  per¬ 
formance  of  the  part  in  Edinburgh  grew  more  slapstick, 
and  less  conventionalised  every  day.  There  was  a  superb 
piece  of  mime  in  Bando  Mitsuemon’s  transition  from  an 
ugly  woman  simpering  under  attention,  to  her  anger  at 
being  rejected. 

The  fan  can  mean  just  about  anything  from  sake  cup 
or  shuttle-cock  to  Mount  Fuji.  And  again,  some  of  the 
“  knack  ”  centres  in  the  many  fan  tricks — twirling,  juggling, 
throwing  from  one  to  another.  Or  you  may  drink  sake 
from  a  bunched  kimono  sleeve.  Much  of  the  dance  move¬ 
ment  and  the  steps  appear  misleadingly  simple,  and  much  of 
it  again  takes  place  on  a  lower  physical  plane  than  ours.  Here 
lies  one  of  its  difficulties.  Shusai,  for  instance,  as  the  lame 
man  in  one  of  the  farces,  moves  for  most  of  the  time  on 


the  ground,  legs  crossed  in  front  of  him.  Again,  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  movement,  a  controlled  and  majestic  slowness, 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  quite  simple  of 
achievement.  But  it  is  not,  and  its  coupling  with  the 
frequent  flexing  of  the  knees,  adds  to  the  difficulty.  The 
movement  in  “  Kasane,”  with  its  fighting  and  its  murder 
done  in  what  seems  almost  ridiculously  and  unrealistically 
slow  temo,  is  a  case  in  point.  But  it  is  the  control  on  steps 
as  slow  as  this,  and  the  balance  through  such  slow  motion, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  get.  The  music,  too,  in  this 


Bando  Tsurunosuke  (right)  as  father  lion,  and  Fujima  Shusai  as  the 
cub  in  ”  Shakkyo” 


piece  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  sets  the  mood.  The 
slow,  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  taiko  drummer’s 
outstretched  right  arm  as  he  comes  down  into  the  stroke 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  motions  of  the  dancers  in 
front  of  him.  And  the  drum  beats  at  the  climax  of 
“  Kasane  ”  are  as  disturbing  and  thrilling  as  those  of  any 
more  orgiastic  oriental  instrument. 

In  the  first  scene,  where  the  six  principals  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  greet  the  audience,  Fujima  Masaya  (Tokuho’s 
husband),  says  that  the  company  hope  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  “  bridge  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arts  ” 
which  will  link  England  with  Japan.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Azuma  Kabuki  retread  the  bridge  they 
have  built.  “  For  a  hard  journey  ”  they  say  in  Japan, 
“  a  good  companion.”  We  trust  that  we  have  proved  to 
be  good  companions. 
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SEPIK  ART  IN  THE  BASLE  MUSEUM 

By  P,  Hinderling 


Basle,  a  town  of  strongly  marked 
commercial  and  industrial  character, 
has  always  had  a  healthy  curiosity 
for  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 
foreign  countries. 

The  Basle  museum  differs  from  similar 
“  national  ”  museums  by  its  independence 
from  the  political  situation  of  those 
territories  in  which  the  collections  have 
been  made.  Only  the  scientific — and  the 
art— point  of  view  decided  the  explorers 
in  the  choice  of  countries. 

In  recent  years  the  art  of  African 
and  Oceanic  peoples  has  come  to  the 
centre  of  general  interest. 

In  the  autumn  of  I9S4  the  museum 
(which,  as  with  many  other  museums,  is 
hindered  by  lack  of  space)  showed  in  a 
special  exhibition,  the  masterpieces  of  art 
of  the  Sepik  area  in  New  Guinea.  The 
museum  and  Dr.  Paul  Wirz  both  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  exhibition,  which  was 
completed  by  loans  of  private  collectors. 
The  best  pieces  of  this  exhibition  can  now 
be  seen  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
museum.  Besides  Africa,  the  Pacific  is 
one  of  the  richest  areas  of  primitive  art, 
and  herein  the  art  of  the  Sepik  region 
may  be  the  most  expressive. 

In  the  Sepik  area '  the  art  has — as 
nearly  every  primitive  art — a  religious 
background.  Primitive  art  seldom 
created  for  its  own  sake,  is,  in  fact,  not 
known  as  “  art.”  It  is  the  expression  of 
emotion,  felt  by  religious  experience  or 
by  religious  concepts. 

The  Sepik  is  the  biggest  river  of  New 
Guinea.  In  its  upper  part  it  drains  a 
steep  hill-country,  but  afterwards  it 
widens  in  a  flat  plain  and  flows  in  many 
serpentines  eastwards,  leaving  mountains 
to  the  south  and  north.  The  peoples  of 
the  tropical  Sepik  area  dwell  in  villages 
near  the  riverside  and  its  tributaries.  The 
plain,  covered  with  high  grass  and  rush, 
is  inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
thus  the  villages  must  be  built  on  eleva¬ 
tions.  They  are  sometimes  near  the  canals 
and  canal-systems  which  connect  the 
bends  of  the  river  in  the  dry  season.  The 
general  mode  of  travel  of  the  people  is 
by  water. 

In  the  years  of  first  contact  with  the 
white  man  the  peoples  of  New  Guinea 
lived  in  the  stone  age.  In  the  Sepik  region 
is  the  main  food,  the  marrow  of  the 
Sago-palm-tree.  Tuberous  roots  are  also 
planted,  and  they  breed  pigs.  Many 
external  immigrations  or  influences  seem 
to  figure  in  the  cultural  history,  origin¬ 


ating  perhaps  in  Indonesia.  It  is  possible 
that  some  can  be  traced  from  India.  The 
Papuans  form  their  own  racial  group. 
The  most  striking  features  are  the  curly 
hair,  the  dark-brown  colour  of  the  skin, 
and  a  big,  fleshy  nose.  There  is  no  general 
language,  the  island  as  well  as  the  Sepik 
region  being  known  to  be  territories  of 
different  languages.  No  more  uniform 
are  the  civilisations  and  the  art.  Yet, 
compared  with  other  regions  of  New 
Guinea  or  of  Melanesia,  the  art-style  can 
easily  be  defined  as  ”  art  of  the  Sepik 
area.” 

In  the  concept  of  the  world  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Sepik  peoples,  mythical 
ancestor  and  creator  deities  are  very 
important.  Many  statues,  figures  and 
masks  have  been  found  that  represent 
those  mythical  beings.  Also  the  cult  of 
the  crocodile,  the  serpent,  and  of  birds  is 
reflected  by  the  sculptures,  and  other 
animals  such  as  fish  and  pigs  can  be  seen. 
But  the  cult  of  the  Cassowary  seems  not 
to  have  influenced  the  art.  To  understand 
the  meaning  of  each  sculpture-work  we 
should  know  its  exact  function  and — if  it 
is  a  representation  of  a  deity  or  of  a 
”  ghost  ” — the  myth  which  has  been 
connected  with  it.  In  many  cases  this  is 
not  possible.  The  first  time  the  best 
sculpture-works  were  collected,  the  difli- 
culties  of  staying  in  these  fever-breeding 
swamps,  of  being  in  contact  with  sus¬ 
picious  peoples  speaking  unknown 
languages,  prevented  the  travellers  from 
recording  the  full  account  of  single 
pieces.  Often  even  the  modern  traveller 
and  collector  has  the  same  difficulties, 
for  you  cannot  expect  a  Sepik  man  to 
tell  a  foreigner  his  closest  knowledge  and 
feeling  at  first  sight. 

Checking  the  unity  of  style  among 
objects  which  are  carved  or  painted  by 
native  artists  we  find — following  Wirz: 
figures  representing  clan-fathers  or 
ghosts;  figures  representing  the  dead 
ancestors,  sometimes  with  strange  noses 
similar  to  elephant's  trunks;  big  masks 
hanging  on  the  front  of  cult-houses, 
representing  also  clan-fathers;  small 
masks,  carved  in  wood  or  made  out  of 
basket-work  for  dancing;  small  masks 
for  decoration  of  canoe-shields  and 
dance-costumes;  big,  sacred  chairs  of 
human  feature;  wonderfully  carved 
canoe-heads;  hooks,  carved  in  figures 
for  storing  food,  weapons,  etc.;  carved 
stools;  carved  head-rests;  carved  drums; 
carved  house-posts;  and  many  others. 


The  unity  of  the  different  styles  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these 
masterpieces  are  carved  or  painted  in 
curves  or  bends.  You  could  not  find  a 
single  straight  line.  Maybe  it  is  also  this 
“  feeling  in  curves  ”  which  makes  the  art 
of  the  Sepik  so  much  alive  and  impressive. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
any  detail  of  the  art  in  this  short  article. 

Today,  the  art  of  the  Sepik  area  is  in 
a  stage  of  decay.  With  the  activity  of 
Christian  missions  the  contents  of  the  old 
faith  are  lost;  the  ancestor-pictures  are 
degraded  to  vane  idols  and  devils  and  are 
often  burned  by  the  people.  The  question 
arises,  if  Christian  art  will  replace  the  old 
art,  a  question  which  will  be  answered  by 
the  future.  There  is  the  danger  that  the 
Sepik  peoples,  which  turn  now  toward 
modem  techniques  and  improvement  of 
their  external  standard  of  life,  will  loose 
the  tie  to  the  powers  of  the  universe  and 
with  it  their  great  art. 


Dr.  Hinderling  is  assistant  curator  at  the 
Basle  Museum. 
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TOURISM  CAN  HELP  ASIA 


By  James 

IF,  as  I  believe,  economic  stability  through  international 
co-operation  is  the  first  requirement  for  world  peace,  tourism 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  approach  to  such  co-operation, 
stability — and  peace. 

There  is  today  in  most  peoples  an  awareness  of  the  world 
in  which  they  dwell.  No  longer  is  the  outlook  confined  by 
the  narrow  bounds  of  nationalism.  Man's  inter-dependence 
upon  man  is  widely  acknowledged. 

Technical  and  scientific  advances  have  brought  us  to  the 
position  where  anything  said  or  done  in  Delhi  may  have  imme¬ 
diate  repercussions  in  London  or  in  Washington  or  Moscow. 

With  the  realisation  of  our  effect,  or  possible  effect,  upon  one 
another,  the  desire  to  know  one  another  personally,  not  only 
through  the  media  of  books  and  newspapers,  radio  and  films, 
has  grown  into  a  widespread  tourist  movement.  As  world 
tourism  expands,  as  it  inevitably  will  expand,  1  can  see  the 
movement  proving  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  world  than  it  is 
today. 

Particularly  can  I  foresee  tourism  as  a  boon  to  Asia,  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  concerned  in  its  development  approach  the  many 
problems  in  the  requisite  spirit  of  co-operation  and  with  the 
necessary  vision  and  vigour. 

The  cultures,  traditions  and  scenic  splendours  of  Asia  have 
an  unsurpassed  attraction  for  so  many  men  and  women  of  other 
continents.  There  is  thus  a  ready-made  market  for  the  tourist 
industries  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  But  the  tourist  facilities 
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and  conditions  in  those  countries  must  be  of  an  acceptable 
standard  to  visitors.  I  would  emphasise  that  most  strongly. 

The  actual  and  potential  economic  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  tourism  are  considerable.  This  industry  can  be 
one  of  a  country’s  greatest  invisible  exports.  That  is  certainly 
true  of  Britain,  where  tourism  occupies  first  place  as  an  earner  of 
dollars  for  if  you  persuade  an  American  to  visit  your  country, 
then  you  “  export  ”  that  visit  for  dollars. 

Tourism  requires  no  elaborate  factory.  No  provision  is 
required  for  obsolescence.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  passage 
of  time  most  places  of  tourist  interest  increase  in  historical  value. 

Again,  tourism  is  essentially  a  two-way  business.  Between 
any  two  countries,  traffic  must  be  able  to  flow  freely  in  either 
direction.  There  must  be  reciprocity  in  such  matters  as  currency 
allowances  and  visa  requirements. 

In  certain  Asiatic  countries  there  must  be  a  new  approach 
to  tourism  before  the  industry  can  take  its  full  share  in  helping 
those  countries  to  achieve  their  full  measure  of  prosperity. 

The  East  shares  with  the  West  one  serious  problem — the 
shortage  of  hotel  accommodation  of  a  standard  suitable  for 
tourists.  I  do  not  suggest  that  many  luxury  hotels  are  required. 
Most  travellers  today  are  of  moderate  means.  The  difficulty  is, 
of  course,  the  problem  of  making  hotels  pay  their  way  “  out  of 
season.”  To  help  meet  this,  the  travel  agents,  the  national 
tourist  offices,  the  hoteliers  ana  the  transport  companies  all  try 
to  lengthen  “  the  season  ”  by  persuading  tourists  to  travel  earlier 
or  later.  Cheaper  and  more  comfortable  travel,  cheaper  hotel 
rates  are  among  the  inducements.  Again,  a  steady  flow  of 
internal  tourist  traffic  is  essential  to  enable  the  hotelier  to  main¬ 
tain  his  service. 

In  India,  for  example,  there  is  an  appreciation  that  better 
amenities  cannot  be  provided  at  tourist  centres  unless  this 
internal  traffic  is  developed.  But  most  of  the  tourist  traffic 
comes  from  indigenous  middle-income  groups  and  unfortunately 
(from  the  “  export  ”  point  of  view)  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
standard  of  western  amenities  in  hotels. 

In  Pakistan,  there  have  been  attempts  to  persuade  resident 
foreigners  to  spend  holidays  at  hill  resorts  there  and  to  develop 
the  Kaghan  Valley  as  a  second  Kashmir.  But  these  efforts  have 
so  far  met  with  poor  response  primarily  because  of  the  absence 
of  suitable  hotels. 

Ceylon  benefits  from  a  considerable  traffic  in  transit 
tourists.  The  Government  has  taken  over  certain  guest  houses 
to  make  them  more  suitable  for  visitors.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
private  enterprise  is  reluctant  to  come  forward  and  provide  new 
hotels.  Until  her  hotel  and  rest-house  amenities  are  improved, 
Ceylon  cannot  exploit  her  natural  attractions  to  the  full. 

Given  settled  political  conditions,  holiday  tourism  could 
become  important  to  Hong  Kong.  Though  the  island  is  not 
at  present  equipped  to  handle  many  visitors,  the  situation  there 
is  improving  with  the  opening  of  a  number  of  small  new  hotels 
offering  good  modern  accommodation. 

In  Japan  the  acute  shortage  of  hotels  is  recognised  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  ease  it. 

Another  factor  that  adversely  influences  the  development  of 
tourism  in  Asia  is  the  distance  of  most  of  the  tourist  areas  and 
centres  from  the  principal  markets — in  North  America  and 

Mr.  James  Maxwell,  C.B.E.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
British  Travel  Agents. 
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Europe.  Admittedly,  the  great  expansion  of  air  services  since 
the  war  has  to  some  extent  answered  that  problem.  But  long¬ 
distance  travel  can  be  costly  and  this  does  tend  to  limit  the 
market. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  expected  that  these  costs  will 
diminish  rather  than  increase. 

Certainly,  speedy  round-the-world  travel  by  air  has  increased 
the  volume  of  passengers  very  considerably.  At  least  20  regular 
scheduled  flights  a  week  are  now  operated  between  America 
and  the  Far  East.  The  introduction  of  tourist  class  travel  by 
air  has  stimulated  the  traffic  as,  indeed,  has  “  instalment-plan  *’ 
travel,  especially  in  America.  These  increased  air  services 
counter-balance  the  decrease  in  passenger  shipping.  There  are 
still  only  two  or  three  trans-Pacific  passenger  vessels  plying 
between  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  Far  East,  compared 
with  roughly  two  dozen  before  the  war. 

Here  let  me  remind  the  reader  of  the  vital  part  played  by  the 
travel  agent  in  the  tourist  industry — a  role  that  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  Asia  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  travel  agent  to  exploit  to  the  full 
existing  travel  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  his  customers  and  of  his 
principals — the  railways,  airlines,  steamship  companies,  road 
operators  and  hoteliers,  whose  services  his  customer  will  use. 
It  is  his  function,  and  only  the  travel  agent  can  do  it,  to  estimate 
the  tourist  potential  of  a  resort  or  area  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
activities  of  his  principals  so  that  tourist  traffic  can  be  created. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  without  the  expert 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  qualified  travel  agent,  particularly 
the  international  travel  agent,  no  country’s  tourist  industry  can 
hope  to  prosper. 

What,  now,  are  the  main  points  of  interest  about  tourism 
in  the  countries  of  Asia?  Briefly,  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  outstanding  factors. 

In  India,  there  is  an  increasing  realisation  that  tourism  can 
be  an  important  industry,  that  investment  in  the  form  of  more 
and  better  roads,  better  railway  services  and  more  air  services, 
provision  of  better  hotels,  guide  services  and  so  on,  all  would 
yield  good  results.  For  the  first  time  since  the  formation  in 
1950  of  the  Tourist  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
publicity  material  is  now  to  be  produced  in  other  languages  than 
English,  notably  French,  German  and  Spanish.  Although 
there  is  no  tradition  of  tourism  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
India’s  foreign  exchange  position  has  not  been  desperate,  there 
is  now  a  definite  interest  in  tourism.  Again,  there  is  a  realisation 
that  better  amenities  cannot  be  made  available  at  tourist  centres 
unless  internal  tourist  traffic,  the  home  holiday  habit,  is  also 
developed.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  open  a  large  number  of 
tourist  offices  within  the  country  which  will  mainly  serve  Indian 
tourists. 

All  the  State  Governments  have  been  taking  stock  of 
tourist  resources  and  requirements  and  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  development  of  tourism  is  expected  to  form  part  of 
India’s  second  Five  Year  Plan.  Money,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
a  thousand  million  rupees,  may  thus  bwome  available  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  developing  tourism  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Tourism  within  Pakistan  plays  no  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  and  the  inward  tourist  traffic  is  negligible,  confined 
to  travellers  who  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Karachi  or  Lahore  on 
their  way  elsewhere. 

Bangkok  has  become  an  important  centre  for  various 
United  Nations  projects  and,  since  the  war,  this  capital  of 
Thailand  has  become  a  most  important  transit  centre  for  air 
traffic  between  India  and  the  Far  East  and  South-East  Asia. 
Development  of  tourist  centres  in  the  country  is  not  far  advanced 
but  there  are  many  interesting  points  of  architectural  interest. 
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not  only  in  Bangkok  but  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Ayuthia.  But 
authorities  in  Bangkok  are  fast  realising  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  more  suitable  facilities. 

The  development  of  tourism  in  Indo-China  has  of  course 
been  sadly  neglected  in  recent  years  and  such  places  as  Angkor 
Wat  and  Pnompenh,  and  the  hill  station  of  Dalat,  have  received 
scant  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  enable  the 
many  interesting  archaeological  treasures  to  become  more 
easily  accessible. 

Ceylon  is  situated  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  East  and,  as  with 
Singapore,  it  is  natural  that  the  country  should  beneht  from 
transit  tourist  traffic.  In  fact,  these  passengers  account  for  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  Island's  total  tourist  traffic.  But  these 
tourists,  whose  ship  or  aircraft  is  in  port  for  anything  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days,  are  important,  Ceylon  can  show  such 
visitors  a  sample  of  what  she  has  to  offer  and  whet  their  appetite 
for  more.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ceylon  has  much  to  offer  the 
holiday-maker.  There  is  tangible  evidence  of  a  historical  past, 
a  countryside  refreshing  in  its  diversity,  and  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  sport. 

Singapore,  too,  is  potentially  a  tourist  attraction  with  its 
colourful  scene,  variety  of  races,  cultures  and  religions.  As  it  is  a 
principal  centre  of  air  and  shipping  lines,  Singapore  is  well 
situated  as  a  “jumping-off”  point  for  tours  in  South-East 
Asia.  And  Singapore  is  well  provided  with  first-class  hotels  and 
shopping  facilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  ending  of  the  emergency  in  Malaya 
would  afford  the  opportunity  of  proving  the  value  of  tourism 
both  to  Singapore  and  Malaya. 


But,  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  the  tourist  industry  is 
apparently  not  recognised  and  little  is  done  to  encourage  it 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  visas  and  there  are  many 
vexatious  formalities  on  arrival  and  departure.  Immigration 
and  customs  formalities  are  maintained  between  the  islands. 
Exchange  Control  regulations  are  rigorous. 

All  this  is  most  unfortunate,  because  Bali  particularly  is  a 
great  attraction,  especially  for  American  visitors. 

Unsettled  conditions  in  the  Philippines  have  until  recently 
precluded  any  ambitious  sightseeing  programmes  by  visitors  and 
few  have  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  Manila  city. 

The  scenic  attractions  of  Hong  Kong  are  little  known  abroad. 
But  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  colony,  and  the  shopping 
paradise  that  exists  there,  should  spur  the  Government  to  an 
even  greater  interest  in  tourism  than  it  is  taking  at  the  moment. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Japan  has  made  great  strides  to  regain 
her  former  popularity  as  a  tourist  country.  Though  travel 
facilities  within  the  country  are  not  good  at  the  present  time, 
the  necessity  for  improvement  is  realised.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  increasing  each  year  and  this  trend  may  well  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  air  traffic,  with  eleven  airlines 
bringing  passengers  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that,  throughout  Asia,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  tourism  assumes  its  rightful  place  in  the  economics  of 
the  nations  of  that  continent.  “  Given  settled  conditions  .  .  .” 
that  is  the  phrase  that  recurs  time  and  time  again  in  any  assess¬ 
ment  of  tourism  in  Asia. 

Without  those  settled  conditions,  tourism  cannot  hope  to 
flourish  :  nor  can  Asia  :  nor  can  the  world. 
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SWITZERLAND’S  TRADE 
WITH  ASIA 

By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Zurich 


The  economic  relations  between  Switzerland  and  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  are  of  long-standing.  Many  Swiss  manu¬ 
facturers  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  these  markets  and 
Swiss  traders  are  well  entrenched  in  this  region,  while  Swiss 
products — capital  equipment  as  well  as  consumer  goods — enjoy 
a  high  reputation  for  their  quality.  Due  to  Switzerland's 
membership  of  the  European  Payment  Union  the  Swiss  franc 
belongs  to  the  category  of  “  soft  currencies  ”  to  most  of  the 
Asian  countries,  including  those  which  belong  to  the  sterling 
bloc,  which  also  assists  Switzerland’s  export  to  that  area. 

While  Switzerland’s  exports  consist  mainly  of  manufactured 
products,  most  of  her  imports  from  these  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Japan,  are  raw  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
Swiss  industry  and  of  certain  food-stufTs  (including  tea). 

Switzerland  has  a  strong  favourable  balance  with  the  region. 
In  1954  Switzerland’s  global  trade  followed  the  usual  pattern 
and  had  a  small  trade  deficit  (imports  amounting  to  5,591.6 
million  Swiss  francs  and  exports  to  5,271.5  million  Swiss  francs). 
During  the  same  year  the  value  of  Switzerland’s  exports  to  Asia 
amounting  to  9.14  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  export 
reached  the  figure  of  481,650,840  Swiss  francs  (as  against 
457.9  million  Swiss  francs  in  1953),  while  the  imports  were  valued 
at  21 1,325,260  Swiss  francs  (as  against  231.2  million  Swiss  francs 
in  1953)  or  3.78  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Thus  the  value 
of  exports  to  Asia  was  more  than  double  the  value  of  imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Switzerland’s 
trade  with  the  main  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  during  the  last  2J  years: — 

Swiss  Imports  Swiss  Exports 

(All  figures  in  million  Swiss  francs)  . 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Whole  Whole  First  6 

Whole  Whole  First  6 

Year 

Year  Months 

Year 

Year 

Months 

Afghanistan 

2-2 

2-4 

1-3 

10 

0-6 

0-6 

India 

10-5 

16-6 

120 

92-4 

103-5 

51-5 

Pakistan 

2-3 

2-9 

1-6 

160 

15-8 

6-2 

Ceylon 

9-5 

12-7 

61 

7-3 

6-4 

3-5 

Fed.  of  Malaya 

10-4 

14-7 

8-3 

1-7 

1-6 

1-3 

Singapore  &  British 
North  Borneo 

0-9 

0-9 

0-4 

22-4 

30-0 

19-9 

Burma 

0-9 

1-3 

0-2 

5-8 

11-0 

4-6 

Thailand 

1-8 

1-3 

0-4 

21-1 

18-9 

9-2 

Indo-China 

01 

01 

— 
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4-1 

2-4 

Indonesia 

23-2 

22- 1 

9-2 

24-8 

33-9 

9-8 

Philippines 

21-7 

24-2 

11-4 

7-2 

9-0 

5-0 

China  incl.  Hong  Kong 

69-2 

47  0 

34-2 

113-6 

99-7 

51-7 

Japan 

37-7 

29-8 

18-9 

41-6 

45-2 

33-8 

China  (including  Hong  Kong — Swiss  Official  Statistics  do 
not  give  separate  figures)  and  India  are  Switzerland’s  main 
trading  partners  in  that  area.  While,  however,  the  first  place  in 
the  export  field  fluctuates  between  these  two  countries,  in  the 
import  field  China  furnishes  a  much  larger  amount  than  India. 


In  addition  Switzerland’s  imports  from  Japan  and  usually 
from  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  are  larger  than  those  from 
India. 

Switzerland’s  imports  from  Asia 

Out  of  the  total,  1954  tea  imports  valued  at  8.8  million 
Swiss  francs,  the  imports  from  Ceylon  amounted  to  5.7  million; 
India,  2  million;  China,  0.6  million;  and  Indonesia  0.2  million 
Swiss  francs.  Switzerland  imported  coffee  from  Indonesia 
valued  at  4.4  million  and  from  India  at  2.8  million  Swiss  francs. 
Ceylon  supplied  edible  oils  to  the  value  of  4  million  Swiss 
francs,  imports  of  tinned  fish  from  Japan  reached  a  value  of 
1.9  million  Swiss  francs.  Oilseeds  to  the  value  of  23.9  million 
Swiss  francs  from  the  Philippines  and  to  the  value  of  8.6  million 
Swiss  francs  from  China  were  imported.  Indonesia  delivered 
raw  tobacco  valued  at  10  million  Swiss  francs. 

The  Swiss  textile  industry  has  a  two-way  trade  with  Asia 
and  raw  jute  and  jute  waste  were  imported  mainly  from  Pakistan 
with  smaller  quantities  from  China,  Indonesia  and  Thailand. 
Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  were  imported  from  Burma,  India, 
Pakistan  and  China.  Small  amounts  of  raw  wool  and  wash 
wool  have  been  imported  from  China,  India  and  Pakistan.  A 
large  percentage  of  Switzerland’s  wool  requirements  were 
covered  by  Australia.  Out  of  the  total  value  of  imports  for  raw 
wool  of  33.2  million  and  washed  wool  valued  at  21.8  million 
Swiss  francs,  the  imports  from  Australia  were  valued  at  14.6  and 
4.4  million  Swiss  francs  respectively,  while  the  total  imports 
from  New  Zealand  amounted  to  nearly  2  million  Swiss  francs. 
China  and  Japan  are  important  suppliers  of  various  types  of 
silk  and  silk  waste  to  Switzerland,  the  imports  from  China 
amounted  to  over  1 1  million  and  from  Japan  to  over  10  million 
Swiss  francs. 

In  addition  to  raw  silk  Japan  supplies  Switzerland  with 
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silk  and  cotton  piece  goods.  Out  of  the  total  imports  of  kapok 
to  the  value  of  0.8  million  Swiss  francs,  Indonesia  supplied 
kapok  valued  at  0.4  million,  India  0.2  million  and  Indo-China 
0.1  million  Swiss  francs.  Direct  imports  of  rubber  from  Asia 
included  those  from  Federation  of  Malaya  valued  at  1 1.6  million 
and  from  Indonesia  to  the  value  of  3.8  million  Swiss  francs. 

Out  of  the  total  imported  tin  in  bars  valued  at  6.3  million, 
that  from  Malaya  amounted  to  2.3  million  Swiss  francs. 
Additional  imports  of  these  materials  must  have  reached 

Switzerland  via  some  West  European  countries.  Imports  from 

China  also  included  casings  valued  at  4.5  million,  feathers,  1.8 

million  and  hides,  0.9  million  Swiss  francs. 

Switzerland  also  imported  camphor  from  Asia,  that  from 
India  amounting  to  1.6  million  and  from  China  1.3  million 
Swiss  francs.  The  Swiss  pharmaceutical  industry,  which  has 
an  important  market  for  its  products  in  the  Far  East,  imports 
certain  raw  products  from  Asia.  The  main  imports  from 
Afghanistan  are  carpets  and  in  1954  the  value  of  these  imports 
amounted  to  2.3  million  Swiss  francs,  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  from  that  country. 

Switzerland’s  Exports 

Swiss  industries  compete  successfully  with  other  countries, 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  their  goods.  Swiss  business* 

men  hope  that  a  greater  emphasis  on  quality  of  capital  goods 

imported  by  Asian  customers  would  increase  Switzerland's 

exports  to  these  markets.  Swiss  watches  are  famous  all  over  the 
world  and  the  number  of  Swiss  watches  exported  during  1954 
was  as  follows  (the  figures  in  brackets  gave  the  number  of 
watches  exported  in  1953): — 

India-648,573  (404,441),  Pakistan-31,893  (18,962),  Ceylon 

-108,100  (50,852),  Singaporc-794,563  (563,299),  Malaya- 

10.433  (5,452),  Burma-282,859  (108,586),  Thailand-82,132 

(130,676),  Indo-China— 13,766  (10,979),  Indonesia— 250,343 

(137,764),  Philippines — 52,631  (23,266),  China  (including  Hong 
Kong)— 1,754,147  (2,411,853).  Japan— 2 1 7,090  (217,229), 

Afghanistan— ^,041  (3,446). 

The  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  of  exports  to  most 

of  the  countries  of  Asia.  In  the  case  of  India  a  liberalisation  of 

import  restrictions  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  1954  and  the 

same  policy  prevails  in  1955.  A  decrease  of  exports  took  place 
in  the  Chinese  and  Thailand  markets,  while  the  Japanese  market 
remained  practically  unchanged. 

In  addition  to  complete  watches  Switzerland  also  exports 

parts  of  watches  as  well  as  precision  and  scientific  instruments 
which  find  increased  markets  in  Asia  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  Asian  industries  and  Asian  research  institutes 
and  schools.  The  Swiss  machinery  and  electro-technical 
industries  export  to  Asia.  The  Swiss  textile  machinery  industry, 
which  supplies  Switzerland's  textile  industry  with  up-to-date 
machinery,  exported  in  1934  to  India  to  the  value  of  7.1  million 
and  to  Pakistan  to  the  value  of  1  million  Swiss  francs.  This 
industry  hopes  that  in  connection  with  some  further  develop¬ 
ments  of  Asian  textile  industries,  further  orders  will  be  secured. 

Switzerland's  chemical  industry,  finds  an  important  market 
in  Asia  for  its  various  products  including  pharmaceuticals, 
fertilisers  and  various  dyes.  In  1954  Switzerland  exported 
aniline  dyes  to  India  to  the  value  of  12.7  million,  to  Pakistan— 
2.7  million,  to  Indonesia — 4.3  million,  to  China — 14.5  million 
and  to  Japan — 6.4  million  Swiss  francs. 

In  addition  to  exports  of  manufactured  goods  (including 
those  of  the  textile  industry,  too)  prominent  Swiss  firms  have 
concluded  agreements  on  the  establishing  of  various  factories 
including  those  producing  machine  tools  and  railway  stock,  in 
India  and  other  countries. 
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SWITZERLAND’S  INDUSTRIES  AND 

THE  EAST 

By  H.  Buchmann  (Berne) 


Although  Switzerland  is  only  a  small  country  she 
occupies  nevertheless  a  very  important  place  in  world 

economy  due  to  the  technical  perfection  of  her  industries 

and  to  the  high  quality  of  her  products  being  exported  to  all 

countries  of  the  world.  A  great  number  of  her  factories  were 
founded  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  disptose  of  ample 
experience  and  maintain  a  highly  skilled  working  staff  as  well 
as  technicians  and  engineers  with  rich  knowledge  doing  their 
duty  with  great  precision  and  high  dexterity.  These  have  been 
educated  either  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  in  Zurich  or 
at  one  of  the  other  Swiss  technical  colleges  which  enjoy  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  Year  after  year  they  take  in  a  great  number 
of  students  from  other  countries. 

The  predominance  of  mountains  has  led  the  Swiss  industry 
to  profit  by  the  abundant  water-supply  of  the  country,  being  now 
specialised  in  the  production  of  great  electric  plant  and  the  high 
voltage  transmission  of  electrical  energy  over  high  mountains 

like  the  Alps.  The  electrical  and  machine  industry  has  developed 

an  important  export  trade  in  electric  plant,  from  hydraulic  and 

thermic  turbines  and  generators,  capacitors  and  capacitor 
voltage  transformers,  mercury-vapour  rectifiers,  testing  stations, 
measuring  groups,  alternators,  etc.,  to  all  kinds  of  electric 
equipment  such  as  cables,  insulating  material,  tariff  meters, 

signalling  apparatus  and  so  on.  Over  the  years  hydraulic  and 

thermic  turbines  and  generators  have  been  developed  by  endless 


scientific  research  work  and  practical  testing  to  machines  of  all 

size  and  with  high  efficiency. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  measuring  in  the  electric 

(kid  has  further  led  the  Swiss  industry  to  develop  a  nearly 
countless  variety  of  measuring  instruments.  The  increasing  use 
of  electricity  for  cooking  and  heating  led  to  the  development  of 
long  range  meters,  capable  of  operating  accurately  over  a  wide 
load  range.  Where  large  quantities  of  energy  are  concerned,  as 
in  the  case  of  bulk  energy  exchange  between  electricity  com¬ 
panies,  high-precision  meters  are  necessary,  capable  of  meeting 
the  most  exacting  demands  as  regards  limits  of  error.  With  the 
impulse  system,  in  which  each  impulse  corresponds  to  a  definite 
amount  of  energy,  telemetering  and  summation  metering  could 
be  realised;  transmission  can  take  place  over  a  wide  variety  of 
channels.  Integrating  telemetring  is  principally  used  for  the 
registration  of  energy  in  widespread  electricity  distribution 
systems. 

Other  important  groups  of  factories  arc  producing  all  kinds 

of  textile  machinery,  machine  tools,  metal  and  wood  working 

and  carpentering  machines,  etc.,  besides  steam  and  internal 
combustion  engines,  turbo-compressors,  ship's  propellers, 
Diesel  motors,  trucks,  motor  and  airplane  parts,  air-conditioning 
plant,  pumps  and  mills,  electric  and  Diesel-electric  locomotives, 

railways  and  railway  parts.  Some  Swiss  firms  arc  well  known 
as  pioneers  of  steam,  electric  and  Diesel-electric  locomotives 
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Francis  Turbine  with  vertical  shaft  for  the  Indian  power  station  at 
Tungabhadra;  delivered  by  CharmiUes,  Geneva 


not  only  for  heavy  traction  or  high  speed  but  also  for  mountain 
lines. 

For  the  last  five  years  very  important  Swiss  exports  to 
the  Middle  East  have  been  gas  turbines  which  do  not  use  water 
or  special  combustion  fuel.  The  first  machine  to  be  installed 
there  was  put  into  service  in  1949.  It  was  an  oil-fired  set  of 
1200  kW  capacity  for  Alexandria.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gas  turbine  consists  of  a  small  number  of  principal  parts,  all 
manufactured  by  the  same  firm,  it  can  be  erected  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time;  the  work  is  further  simplified  by  a  trial  erection 
of  the  equipment  in  the  workshop,  before  dispatch.  It  is  in  those 
countries  where  trained  personnel  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  or 
where  the  training  of  such  staff  is  unwarrantably  expensive  that 
the  gas  turbine  shows  to  particular  advantage.  Operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  gas  turbine  are  simple  matters,  and  staff 
requirements  are  modest.  One  attendant,  unaided,  is  capable 
of  starting  up  and  looking  after  the  plant  during  normal  opera- 
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tion;  an  advanced  degree  of  automatic  control  and  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  safety  devices  make  the  task  elementary.  All 
the  instruments  necessary  for  the  control  and  safety  of  the  plant 
are  grouped  together  on  a  single  instrument  board. 

Special  mention  must  also  be  made  here  of  construction 
and  manufacture  of  ball  and  roller  bearings.  They  are  made  of 
selected  alloy  steels,  forged  by  compressed  air  hammers  and 
heat-treated  by  electrical  furnaces. 

A  great  speciality  of  some  Swiss  firms  is  the  construction 
of  all  types  of  high  precision  gears.  Even  if  the  Brown-Boveri 
works  at  Baden  regard  toothed  wheels  with  peripheral  speeds  of 
far  more  than  100  metres  per  second  and  capable  of  transmitting 
powers  of  over  15,000  kW  with  smooth  running  and  long  life 
as  thoroughly  reliable,  extremely  severe  demands  are  made  on 
toothed  wheel  manufacturers  merely  by  the  endeavour  to  keep 
up-to-date.  One  well-known  Zurich  firm  (Maag  Gear-Wheel 
Co.  Ltd.)  specialising  in  toothed  wheel  manufacture,  not  only 
keeps  up  with  this  development,  but  also  exercises  a  decisive 
influence  on  it,  since  this  firm  itself  develops  manufacturing 
methods  of  precision  teeth,  and  the  gear  cutting  and  grinding 
machines  and  measuring  apparatus  required.  The  field  of 
application  for  Brown-Boveri  or  Maag  gears  covers  turbo  drives 
for  steam  and  gas  turbines,  turbo  compressors,  marine  drives 
(units  of  30,000  H.P.  and  more)  Diesel  power  plants,  winding 
gear,  fan-reversing  gear  for  coal  mines,  traction  gears,  pump  and 
reciprocating  compressor  drives. 

A  well  known  branch  of  Swiss  industry  manufactures 
optical  and  mechanical  precision  instruments.  Some  have  been 
used  in  Himalaya  Expeditions.  The  Austrian  Expedition  of 
1954  disposed  of  a  complete  T  2  Universal  Theodolite  equipment 
(Wild  Heerbrugg  Ltd.,  Heerbrugg)  suitable  for  all  triangulation 
work  up  to  the  third  and  occasionally  second  order,  tacheometry, 
precision  tacheometry  and  astronomical  observations.  Circles 
can  be  read  to  A"  or  Icc.  This  equipment  consists  of:  T2 
universal  theodolite,  Illb  tripod,  permanently  mounted  Horre- 
bow  level.  Striding  level  in  case.  Polar  attachment  in  case. 
Diagonal  eyepieces  in  case,  complete  illuminating  equipment 
and  carrying  sack. 

Also  for  water  and  air  expeditions  numerous  Swiss  precision 
instruments  are  rendering  valuable  services.  Navigation  chrono¬ 
meters  for  aircraft  or  ships  must  satisfy  similar  strict  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  these  timekeepers  there  is  a  further  restriction; 
that  they  must  work  with  the  same  exactitude  and  be  tested,  not 
only  in  a  horizontal  position  as  maintained  on  board  ship  by 
means  of  Cardan  suspension,  but  also  in  all  sorts  of  different 
positions. 

Surveying  instruments  of  high  precision  find  application 
not  only  in  the  field  of  geodesy,  but  also  for  the  measurement  of 
local  changes  on  structures,  machines,  like  settlings,  or  lifts, 
sagging  with  changing  load.  In  assembling  large  aeroplanes, 
in  mounting  large  generators  and  motors  in  power  plant 
installations,  as  well  as  in  erecting  dam  walls  and  similar 
structures,  precision  levelling  instruments  and  precision 
theodolites  are  being  used  more  and  more  frequently. 


SCHINDLER  CARRIAGE  &  WAGON  CO.  LTD.,  PRAHELN  (Switzerland) 

Specialized  builder  of  light  weight  all-welded  Railway  Coaches. 

Tram-Cars  and  Buses. 
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Swiss  Car  and  Elevator  Manufacturing  Corporation  and  India 

The  Swiss  Car  and  Elevator  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion  Ltd.,  Schlieren-Zurich,  signed  a  contract  on  May  28, 
1949,  and  an  additional  contract  on  June  27,  1953,  to  assist 
the  Indian  authorities  in  building  a  factory  manufacturing 
railway  passenger  wagons.  The  Swiss  Corporation  was  also 
appointed  to  act  as  Consulting  Engineers  for  the  production 
in  this  state-owned  factory.  The  contract  was  signed  after 
the  Indian  experts  had  inspected  the  products  of  various 
carriage  manufacturers. 

The  Corporation  was  the  first  wagon  factory  in  the 
world  which,  in  the  thirties,  developed  the  manufacturing  of 
all-welded  steel-construction  in  lightweight  design. 

Within  the  agreements,  the  Swiss  Car  and  Elevator 
Manufacturing  Corporation  has  to  plan  the  factory  which 
is  being  built  at  Perambur  near  Madras.  It  has  to  make 
detailed  plans  for  the  machinery  installation  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  production  of  Indian  light  steel  carriages, 
the  drawings  of  which  are  being  made  in  Schlieren,  to  give 
special  training  to  approximately  60  Indian  railway 
technicians,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  working  processes 
which  finds  a  particular  application  in  welded  construction. 
Calcutta  Railways  Order  Swiss  Wagons 

The  Calcutta  Suburban  Railways  placed  an  order  for 
17  motor  coaches  and  32  trailers  in  Switzerland,  of  which 
16  trailers  are  to  be  built  by  Swiss  Car  and  Elevators  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  16  trailers  by  Schindler  Carriage  & 
Wagons  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pratteln  (Basel)  and  17  motor  coaches 
by  The  Swiss  Industrial  Company,  Neuhausen,  Rhinefalls. 


The  Wild  T  4  Universal  Instrument,  a  theodolite  of  great  precision.  The 
telescope  has  a  magnification  of  65  times,  and  it  has  huilt-in  lighting 
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ZEISS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  ASIA 


AT  present  the  countries  in  East  and 
South-East  Asia  are  passing  through 
a  phase  of  rapid  industrialisation.  But 
to  reach  and  maintain  the  high  level  of 
modern  methods  of  mass  production 
requires  a  steady  flow  of  exchangeable 
and  minutely  fitting  component  parts  and 
spares  which  again  is  impossible  without 
the  use  of  highly  developed  precision 
measuring  apparatus  of  a  mechanical  and 
optical  nature.  They  are  needed  for  a 
multitude  of  technical  measurements  of 
highest  precision  and  accuracy.  It 
certainly  is  not  overstating  the  case  for 
Zeiss  precision-measuring  instruments  in 
relation  to  modern  industrial  processes  to 
say  that  without  them  measuring 
technique  in  testing  rooms  and  work¬ 
shops  would  still  be  far  off  the  present 


Universal  Measuring  Microscope 

high  standard.  Zeiss  precision-measuring 
instruments  are  part  of  a  well  thought- 
out  and  comprehensive  system  of  con¬ 
trolling  devices  as  an  essential  condition 
and  the  very  basis  of  quality  production. 
They  comprise  a  variety  of  types,  from 
the  optical  protractor  and  optical  gear¬ 
toothed  calipers  to  the  universal  measur¬ 
ing  microscope  and  interference  com¬ 
parator  with  an  accuracy  of  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre,  from  the 
dia.  gauge  and  simple  micrometer  caliper 
to  the  Orthotest,  a  probing-lever  measur¬ 
ing  instrument,  and  finish  off  with  gauge 
blocks,  undoubtedly  the  best  of  their 
kind,  the  universal  length-measuring 
instrument,  the  internal  caliper  gauge  for 
small  drill  holes  and  the  involute  testing 
device.  On  the  list  of  all  Zeiss  exports 
this  category  occupies  a  top  position,  and 
with  the  fast  growing  industrialisation  in 


East  and  South-East  Asia  increasing 
numbers  of  those  instruments  have  in 
recent  years  been  going  out  to  countries 
in  that  area. 

In  a  large  measure  the  undisputed 
international  fame  of  Zeiss-Jena  must  be 
attributed  to  their  production  of  astro¬ 
nomical  equipment,  observatory  domes 
and  projection  planetaria  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  earned  them  the  name  of  “  the 
world’s  optical  eye.”  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  if  one  thinks  of  the  many  Zeiss 
instruments  found  today  in  observatories 
everywhere.  They  range  from  refractors, 
reflecting  telescopes,  astrographs, 
spectrographs,  comet  finders,  transit  and 
co-ordinate  measuring  apparatus  to 
blinker-signal  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  astronomic  observation.  Although 
this  part  of  the  Zeiss  programme  was 
temporarily  suspended  during  the  war, 
nothing  of  the  traditional  skill  was  lost 
and  today  Zeiss  may  rightly  claim  not 
only  to  have  returned  to  but  to  have 
strengthened  their  former  position  in 
this  field.  Ziess  planetaria,  a  well-known 
landmark  in  most  of  the  bigger  cities  in 
the  worid,  have  in  recent  years  been  set 
up  in  Stalingrad,  Prague  and  in  Stalino- 
grod  in  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland. 
Peking  will  soon  possess  one,  and  an 
order  for  a  planetarium  for  Shanghai  is 
expected  shortly.  With  the  growing 
economic  strength  of  the  countries  in 
East  and  South-East  Asia  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  also  more  funds  will 
be  made  available  for  astronomical  and 
astrophysical  research. 

In  the  field  of  medico-optical  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  surgeon,  gynaecologist  and 
eye  specialist  the  countries  in  East  and 
South-East  Asia  have  for  years  been  good 
customers  of  Zeiss.  Apart  from  micro¬ 
scopes  for  the  medical  scientist  and 
bacteriologist  they  have  shown  a  marked 
preference  for  the  shadow  less  surgery 
lamp  “  Pantophos  800,”  now  with  swing 
arm  for  universal  adjustment,  the  Kolpo- 
scope  I  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer, 
ophtalmoscopes,  slit  lamps  and  retina 
cameras.  Judging  by  the  considerable 
interest  which  was  shown  for  the  coin¬ 
cidence  refractometer,  the  centriscope  and 
the  adaptometer  on  the  occasion  of  this 
year’s  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  these  instru¬ 
ments  will  probably  have  to  be  included 
in  the  list  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Some  of  those  countries  are  also  in¬ 
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Planetarium  Projector 


creasingly  ordering  supplies  of  Zeiss 
Punktal  spectacle  lenses,  Zeiss  Uro- 
Punktal  lenses  and  Zeiss-Umbral  lenses. 

TRACTORS  FOR  ASIA 

The  caterpillar  tractor  KS  07  made  by  the 
Brandenburger  Traktorenwerke  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  is  a  much 
improved  version  of  the  well-known  60  h.p. 
crawler  tractor,  a  product  of  the  former 
Famo  works.  Sold  by  the  thousands  to  the 
Near  East  before  the  war  it  has  since  been 
thoroughly  re-designed.  In  its  new  form  the 
KS  07  is  today  a  popular  prime  mover  in 
Far  Eastern  countries  where  it  is  giving 
extremely  good  service  under  the  roughest 
conditions  on  building  sites  and  in  farm 
work. 

Fitted  with  a  63  h.p.  4-cylinder  diesel 
motor  of  1150  r.p.m.  it  is  a  typically  sturdy 
and  long-lived  slow-speed  engine  and, 
given  the  necessary  attention,  virtually 
indestructible.  A  practically  designed 
chassis  enables  it  despite  its  weight  of  5000 
kg.  to  operate  on  ground  which  pneumatic¬ 
ally-tyred  wheel  tractors  cannot  negotiate. 
Ground  pressure  amounts  to  approximately 
460  g  em’  thus  eliminating  the  risk  of  harmful 
subsoil  hardening. 

Whereas  on  Korean  reconstruction  sites 
the  prevalent  type  is  a  caterpillar-mounted 
bulldozer  with  a  performance  equivalent  to 
that  of  80  labourers,  good  results  have  been 
obtained  in  China  with  the  caterpillar 
tractor.  After  showing  the  KS  07  at  the 
Jakarta  exhibition  in  Indonesia  the  Branden¬ 
burger  Traktorenwerke  will  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  coming  New  Delhi  Trade  Fair  to 
introduce  this  model  now  also  to  the  Indian 
public.  Management  and  staff  of  the  works 
are  hoping  that  their  efforts  may  result  in  a 
considerable  speed-up  of  farm  mechanisatioi) 
in  the  Far  East. 
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“  I  very  well  remember  the  first 
opportunity  I hadqf  working  with  an 
oil-immersion  system  and  of  eon- 
vineing  myself  thereby  of  the 
enormous  progress  the  optical  est¬ 
ablishment  of  Carl  Zeiss  had  made 
under  Prof  Abbe's  ingenious  lead¬ 
ership.  Very  often,  when  using 
oil-immersion  systems  on  sub¬ 
sequent  oceasions,  my  thoughts 
were  with  the  Zeiss  optical  estab¬ 
lishment  in  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  their  precious  gift  to  all  those 
of  us  who  have  to  work  with  the 
microscope. ” 


Over  since  the  oil-immersion  systems  and  the  Abbe  sub-stage 
enabled  Robert  Koch  to  advance  his  fundamental  discoveries, 

and 

for  twenty  years  in  close  cooperation  with  Professor  Zernicke,  the  Jena  Zeiss  Works 
prepared  the  technological  ground  for  the  phase-contrast  method  of  observation, 
for  which  Professor  Zernicke  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1953. 

Zeiss  Jena  instruments,  true  to  a  century’s  tradition,  embody  the  latest  scientific 
conceptions  combined  with  superb  precision  and  craftsmanship. 

To-day,  the  performance  of  our  staff  of  18,000  members  is  unchangedly  governed 
by  this  self-imposed  law. 


Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain 
C.  Z.  Scientific  Instruments  Ltd.,  12a,  Golden  Square,  London,  W.I.. 


Telephone  :  GERrard  1997 
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PAKISTAN’S  TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

By  A.  Rab  (Brussels) 


IN  spite  of  occasional  stresses  the  Belgian  economy  has 
maintained  a  level  of  prosperity  since  World  War  II.  Its 
relative  stability  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  fortuitous 
causes.  In  spite  of  attempts  in  certain  quarters  to  attribute  it 
to  one  or  other  of  chance  factors  like  rapid  liberation,  foreign 
assets,  allied  army  expenditures  and  the  Congo,  evidences  of 
prosperity  are  patent  in  the  availability  of  abundant  food,  shop 
windows,  crowded  streets  with  costly  automobiles  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  prosperity.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  due  greatly  as  a 
reward  of  national  effort,  national  character  and  the  habit  of 
industry  bred  in  the  struggle  of  maintaining  a  large  population 
on  a  small  territory,  population  being  the  second  densest  in 
Europe.  It  is  said  that  the  hard  Belgian  currency  is  due  to 
“  Belgian  hard  work.” 

Belgium  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  processing  economy. 
-  Its  only  basic  raw  material  is  coal.  Most  of  all  other  raw 
materials  are  imported  from  abroad.  They  have  a  very  large 
number  of  transformation  industries.  The  needs  in  the  raw 

material  supply  are  fulfilled  by  import.  About  one  third  of  gross 
national  product  is  exported.  The  pattern  of  economy,  therefore- 
is  one  of  typical  dependence  on  international  trade.  Low  import 
duties  and  a  fairly  liberal  open  market  for  imports,  considerable 
emphasis  on  export  of  the  processed  products  are,  therefore,  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  Belgian  foreign  trade  policy. 

Pakistan  being  a  producer  of  considerable  range  of  raw 
materials  like  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  furs  and  peltry,  raw 
wool,  chrome  ore,  bones  and  bone  meal,  oil  seeds,  medicinal 
herbs  and  plants,  kapok,  animal  hair,  rock  salt,  gypsum,  wheat 
and  other  food  grains,  etc.,  is  in  a  position  to  feed  the  processing 
industries  of  Belgium.  The  two  economies,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  be  complementary.  As  regards  exports  to  Pakistan, 

Belgium  holds  the  trump  card  as  a  net  exporter  of  steel.  The 
needs  of  steel  and  steeel  products  in  Pakistan  are  very  great, 
both  for  its  rapid  industrialisation  and  also  for  house-building 
and  public  works  projects.  In  spite  of  the  present,  rather 
relatively  low  volume  of  each  way  trade  between  the  two 
countries  possibilities  exist  for  great  expansion.  This  is  clear 
from  the  basic  character  of  the  two  econcmies. 

Having  a  sound  balance  of  payments  position  Belgium  can 
afford  to  allow  almost  all  imports  from  the  sterling  area  without 
restrictive  Governmental  regulations.  This  means  that  basic 
economic  factors  like  demand  and  supply,  competitive  prices  and 
appropriate  qualities  rule  the  import  trade  of  Belgium.  Jn  spite 
of  this  Pakistan  has  not  been  able  to  take  a  proper  share  of  the 
import  trade  of  Belgium.  Of  the  total  overall  volume  of  imports, 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  that  total  is  accounted  for  by  raw  jute.  The 
average  annual  consumption  of  raw  jute  is  about  60  to  70 

thousand  tons.  Pakistan  being  virtually  the  only  supplier  of  raw 

jute  does  sell  this  quantity  each  year.  Production  of  raw  jute 
in  Pakistan  is  regulated  in  a  way  that  the  needs  of  Belgium  in 
this  behalf  are  always  kept  in  view  and  supplies,  in  spite  of 
progressively  larger  consumption  within  Pakistan,  are  always 
assured. 

One  aspect  of  this  jute  trade  deserves  mention  here.  After 

manufacturing  jute  goods  out  of  raw  jute,  supplied  by  Pakistan, 

Belgium  exports  about  80  per  cent  and  consumes,  within  the 


Mr.  Rab  is  Commercial  Secretary  to  the  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 
in  Belgium. 


country,  only  20  per  cent  of  jute  products.  Jute  goods  earn 
valuable  foreign  exchange  for  Belgium  and  to  the  extent  it  goes 
to  the  dollar  area  earns  valuable  dollars  for  her.  In  this  regard  the 
Pakistan  economy  is  more  than  complementary  to  the  Belgian 
economy.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  supplies  of  raw  jute  are 
generally  obtained  through  the  intermediary  of  a  third  country 
and  not  directly  from  Pakistan.  Since  in  this  process  additional 
payments  are  involved,  it  is  desirable  that  direct  contacts  are 
established  with  Pakistani  exports.  The  benefit  of  this  will  be 
available  to  both  the  Belgian  industry  and  the  Pakistani  exporter 
of  jute. 

The  annual  needs  of  raw  cotton  for  the  cotton  textile 
industry  of  Belgium  are  roughly  100,000  tons.  At  the  presert 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  supplies  of  raw  cotton  come  from  the 
United  States.  15  per  cent  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
balance  of  20  per  cent  is  shared  by  Pakistan,  Syria,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico  and  others.  Before  World  War  II  the 
position  was  greatly  different.  Roughly  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  raw  cotton  supplies  used  to  come  from  an  area  which  now 

constitutes  Pakistan.  For  what  precise  reason  this  happy 
position  has  been  progressively  lost  is  not  known.  In  studying 
the  raw  material  needs  of  cotton  it  has  been  observed  that  in 
principle  Pakistan  is  in  a  position  to  supply  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  the  total  needs  of  Belgium.  The  fact  that  it  is  available  in 
sterling  should  be  and  has  always  been  a  consideration  in  favour 
of  Pakistan  cotton,  since  Belgium  has  almost  always  a  creditor 
balance  with  the  stering  area.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  cotton  in  Pakistan  being  in  4F  and  LSS  varieties, 
the  qualities  which  are  relatively  more  suited  to  the  Belgian 
textile  industry,  it  should  be  possible  for  Pakistan  to  recapture 
its  place  as  a  big  supplier  of  raw  cotton.  Information  has  been 

obtained  from  the  central  organisation  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry  and  also  from  the  Ghent  cotton  market  that  well- 
established  contacts  do  exist  between  the  Belgian  importers  of 
cotton  and  Pakistani  exporters. 

It  is  felt  that  in  the  years  following  World  World  II  sterling 
cotton  did  carry  some  premium  in  price  because  of  the  easier 
availability  of  that  currency.  It  was  complained  by  the  Belgian 
importers  that  at  certain  stages  Pakistani  cotton  was  priced  out 
of  the  Belgian  market.  The  present  position  is  no  longer  so. 
Raw  cotton  prices  in  Pakistan  are  mostly  in  tune  with  the  world 
parity  and  opening  of  the  cotton-futures  market  also  offers  new 
possibilities.  It  should  now  be  possible  for  the  Pakistani  exporter 
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to  re-establish  himself  in  the  Belgian  market  as  one  of  the  biggest 
single  suppliers  of  raw  cotton.  The  obligation  of  a  highly 
industriaiised  country  towards  making  positive  contributions 
to  the  development  of  economies  which,  in  common  parlance, 
are  called  undeveloped  areas,  perhaps  needs  a  special  mention 
here.  Cotton  to  Pakistan  is  the  second  biggest  foreign  exchange 
earner.  The  entire  effort  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Pakistan  to  develop  the  economy  and  to  ensure  a  higher  standard 
of  living  to  the  common  man  there  will  be  frustrated  if  Pakistan 
is  not  in  a  position  to  market  this  cash  crop.  With  the  valuable 
foreign  exchange  earned  by  the  sale  of  cotton,  Pakistan  buys 
not  only  consumer  goods,  essential  to  the  life  of  the  community, 
but  capital  goods  keenly  needed  for  her  industrial  programme. 
Whatever  quantities  of  cotton  are  not  sold  the  availability  of 
essential  foreign  exchange  is  limited  to  that  extent.  Since  the 
sensible  cry  is  “  trade  and  not  aid."  Pakistan  has  perhaps  great 
considerations  in  her  favour  to  recommend  its  cotton  to  ^Igium. 


In  1954  total  Pakistan  exports  to  Belgium  were  only  78,000 
tons  in  weight  and  915  million  francs  (Belgian)  in  value.  Of 
these  jute  alone  accounted  for  71,000  tons  and  770  million 
francos  (B).  All  other  items,  namely,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  tea,  herbs  and  drugs  taken  together  accounted  for  only 
7,(XX)  tons  in  weight  and  145  million  francs  (B)  in  value. 

The  Belgian  export  to  Pakistan  in  1954  amounted  to  6I,0(X) 
tons  in  weight  and  5(X)  million  francs  (B)  in  value.  Cement  and 
building  materials,  iron  and  steel  goods,  non-ferrous  metallic 
articles,  chemicals,  electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  sheet  glass, 
etc.,  were  some  of  the  important  items  of  export.  The  recent 
agreement  between  Pakistan  and  Belgium  on  the  processing  of 
aid-cotton  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  only  by  a  continuous 
effort  both  by  Pakistani  and  Belgian  exporters  that  a  progressive 
expansion  of  two-way  trade  can  be  achieved.  Possibilities  have 
been  known  to  exist.  The  future  now  rests  on  efforts. 


BELGO-INDIAN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

By  Robert  Desprechins  (Ghent) 


The  problem  of  the  economic  relations  between 
Belgium  and  India  cannot  be  solved— as  far  as  Belgium 

is  concerned — without  the  assistance  of  a  financial 
organ.  India — by  its  industrial  development — has  become 
an  exporting  country  not  only  of  raw  materials,  but  also  of 
semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  products,  and  an 
importing  country  of  capital  and  consumer  goods. 

This  transformation  of  India,  which  was  accelerated 
during  recent  years,  at  a  time  when  India  has  been  keeping 
the  world's  attention  in  other  ways,  was  not  missed,  one 
may  imagine,  by  the  traditional  suppliers  of  this  huge 
market  as  well  as  of  those  who  hope  to  obtain  a  substantial 

part  of  the  orders  resulting  from  the  execution  of  the 

development  plans  provided  for  in  the  5-year  plans. 

It  was  stated  recently  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Belgo- 

Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  that: 

The  Indian  market  is  in  the  process  of  development. 
In  the  past,  a  great  customer  of  consumer  goods,  India  is 
now  making  a  great  effort  to  industrialise  her  economy 
which  transforms  her  into  a  customer  of  equipment  and 
capital  goods.  Steel  works,  glass  works,  sugar  factories  and 
factories  of  the  chemical  industry  are  being  built.  These 
factories  are  being  erected  with  foreign  technical  and  financial 
assistance;  German,  French  and  British  firms  being 
{>articularly  active  in  this  field.  These  firms  receive  payment 
not  only  for  their  research  and  their  know-how,  but  they 
also  export  to  India  a  large  amount  of  goods  from  their 
respective  countries. 

Generally,  to  obtain  such  important  contracts  it  is  a 

condition  either  to  participate  financially  in  the  new  Indian 

enterprise  or  to  grant  a  medium  or  long-term  credit  for  the 
goods  to  be  supplied.  No  firm  is  able  to  do  this  financially 
if  the  firm  cannot  obtain  a  bank  support  in  her  own  country. 
We  must  state  that  in  Belgium,  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
Banks,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  such 
assistance. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  Belgian  products  to 

India,  it  would  be  extremely  useful  for  a  new  Bank  Organi¬ 

sation— maybe  on  a  semi-state  basis— to  be  established. 

The  task  of  this  bank  should  be  to  enable  those  Belgian 
firms  which  wish  to  participate  in  the  construction  of 
factories  in  India — and  in  this  way  to  export  their  products 
— to  grant  credits  or  even  to  invest  there  on  a  long-term  basis. 


The  question  arises  whether  the  funds  of  foreign  trade  (Ic 

Ponds  du  Commerce  Exterieur)  which  were  recently 

established,  and  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote 
Belgium's  exports,  could  not  consider  to  do  this  service  to 
the  Belgian  exporters.  What  is  true  in  connection  with  India 
applies  equally  to  under-developed  countries  of  the  near 
East  and  South  America.  The  German  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  have  already  paid  attention  to  this  problem  and  by 
taking  appropriate  measures  have  enable  their  countrymen 
to  achieve  a  prominent  place  in  trade  with  those  countries. 
This  is  the  situation,  which  could  not  be  described 
better.  However,  whatever  the  support  of  the  state,  it  is 
nothing  without  individual  initiative.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  too  many  Belgian  industrialists  and  traders 

believe  that  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  far  away  countries 
from  their  desk.  Also,  too  many  of  them— when  thinking 

of  economic  relations  between  two  countries,  consider  only 
the  export  side  and  by  neglecting  the  other  aspect  of  the 
problem — the  imports — can  arrive  at  only  an  incomplete 
solution.  Thus,  the  Belgo-Indian  economic  relations  have 
various  aspects  which  have  an  interchanging  influence  and 
of  which  the  financial  and  psychological  aspects  are  not 
the  least  important. 

In  this  respect  Great  Britain,  the  great  old  competitor 
on  international  markets  and  who  is  favoured  in  India, 
teaches  a  permanent  lesson  to  other  countries  which  is 
regrettably  better  understood  by  our  neighbours  in  the 
north  and  by  the  Swiss  among  other  countries.  The  export 
and  import  statistics— which  we  do  not  want  to  show  here 

—are  eloquent  on  the  subject.  Increased  publicity;  in¬ 
creased  assistance  to  the  Consular  staff  of  whose  devotion 
one  can  never  say  enough;  study  of  the  Indian  market  (as 
well  as  of  all  foreign  markets);  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  travelling;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language; 
and  study,  even  of  general  nature,  of  the  Eastern  psychology 

—these  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  elements  which  will  enable 

Belgium  to  achieve  in  this  market  the  place  which  it  deserves 

due  to  high-quality  of  its  workmanship  and  products. 

M.  Desprechins  is  President  of  the  Belgo-Indian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 
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CEYLON’S  AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS 

By  F.  D.  Bingham 

WHEN  considering  the  agricultural  problems  of  Ceylon,  it 
is  as  well  to  be  conversant  with  the  areas  available  for 
economic  development  and  to  be  alive  to  the  topographi¬ 
cal  difficulties.  These  are  often  encountered  when  planning  the 
fuller  use  of  the  areas  already  under  cultivation  and  it  is  essential 
to  visualise  the  possibility  of  the  reclamation  of  jungle  land  which 
in  the  past  ages  produced  much  of  the  food  for  the  population, 
prior  to  the  Dutch  and  British  Colonisation. 

The  area  of  arable  land  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
3,500,000.  Two-thirds  of  this  are  in  use  for  the  production  of 
rubber,  tea  and  coconuts.  The  remainder  consists  of  small 
peasant  holdings  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  production  of 
rice  and  the  various  subsistence  crops  which  are  consumed  in 
their  entirety  by  the  occupants  of  the  farms.  For  many  years 
the  majority  of  the  population  have  been  fed  on  imports  of  rice 
grown  in  Burma,  America,  China,  Thailand  and  even  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  1952  the  Food  Production  Ordinance  did  something  to 
bring  home  to  the  Estate  Proprietor  his  obligations  to  the  country 
and  insisted  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  common  good  by 
growing  food  crops,  raising  stock  and  fruit,  or  alternatively  by 
contribution  in  cash  to  the  Food  Production  Fund. 

Now  this  Ordinance  was  figuratively  a  double-edged  weapon 
and  the  danger  of  farmers  embarking  on  uneconomic  projects  in 
order  to  evade  their  payments  to  the  Food  Production  Fund 
soon  became  apparent  and  many  wasteful  attempts  at  inter-row 
planting  of  food  crops  were  tried. 

Ceylon’s  position  in  1952  and  1953  was  critical.  This  food 
crisis  and  the  need  for  an  immediate  remedy  brought  about  the 
influx  of  much  agricultural  machinery,  heavy  tractors  and  equip¬ 
ment  entirely  unsuited  for  either  the  terrain  or  the  normal 
farming  practices  of  the  islanders. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Offices  of  the  United  Nations 
organisation  did  much  good  work  in  adapting  some  of  the 
machinery  to  the  requirements  of  the  farms  and  established 
pools  and  training  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  There 
was,  however,  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  farmers  already  growing 
sufficient  for  their  individual  needs  to  extend  their  acreages  and 
increase  their  production  for  the  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  the 
population  who  were  not  so  happily  situated.  The  marketing 
difficulties  and  the  lack  of  controlled  prices  made  the  farmer 
reluctant  to  jeopardise  his  self-sufficiency  and  leisure,  two  most 
treasured  gifts,  when  considering  the  problematical  marketing 
of  his  surplus  production. 

What  now  is  the  best  way  of  increasing  the  food  production 
of  a  farming  population  which  with  the  minimum  effort  can 
make  itself  self-sufficient  and  yet  has  obligations  to  produce 
enough  to  feed  its  less  fortunate  compatriots? 

Before  continuing  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  jungle  areas, 
one  should  educate  the  farmers  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  new  and 
complicated  machines  but  in  the  better  use  of  the  land  which  they 
are  already  farming  and  conservation  of  the  fertile  soil  which  in 
the  past  has  so  often  found  its  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
should  also  be  encouraged  in  the  use  of  fertilisers  and  farmyard 
manure  and  the  protection  of  their  crops  by  the  use  of  simple 
spraying  equipment.  When  efficient  farming  practices  have  been 

Commander  F.  D.  Bingham,  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
Ceylon,  is  Assistant  Secretary  (Overseas)  of  the  Agricultural  Engineers 
As$ociation  Ltd, 
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established,  they  can  be  gradually  induced  to  set  aside  their 
primitive  cultivating  tools  and  replace  them  step  by  step  with 
more  efficient  western  implements,  until  finally  the  buffalo  may 
eventually  give  way  to  the  small  tractor  and  the  rice  combine. 
These  will,  however,  never  be  suitable  for  use  on  the  upland 
paddy  fields  where  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  and  the  steepness 
of  the  terrain  would  make  their  use  impracticable.  Small 
rotary  cultivators  and  small  rice  threshers  may,  however,  find 
a  place  in  these  areas. 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  farmers  from  the 
depredations  of  the  wild  animal  life  of  the  island.  This  has  been 
faced  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  the  control  of  the  elephant 
population  is  a  very  necessary  step. 

This  is  a  mechanical  era  and  a  time  when  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  should  as  far  as  possible  be  self  supporting.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  tractor  and  its  ancillary  equipment,  but  its  intro¬ 
duction  must  follow  the  gradual  education  of  the  farming 
population  and  it  is  essential  that  Experimental  Farms  should  be 
established  to  test  out  its  efficacy  under  the  many  and  varied 
conditions  that  are  encountered  in  this  tropical  land,  and  opera¬ 
tives  be  provided  with  the  necessary  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  work  and  maintain  their  machines. 

The  work  started  in  the  initial  stages  under  the  leaderhip  of 
the  late  Mr.  Senanayake  has  been  carried  on  by  both  his  son,  Mr. 
Dudley  Senanayake  and  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke.  Reclamation 
and  soil  conservancy  schemes  are  already  in  existence.  It  is  the 
careful  co-ordination  and  cautious  approach  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment  which  is  so  necessary.  It  is  a  disservice  both  to  Ceylon 
and  to  the  supplier  when  unsuitable  machines  are  purchased  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  and  are  left  to  disintegrate  in 
idleness  due  to  their  complete  unsuitability. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CEYLON’S  PORTS 


By  Gamini  Navaratne  ( Colombo ) 


Colombo  harbour  on  the  western  seaboard  owes  its 
present  prosperity  to  the  foresight  and  engineering  skill  of 
the  British.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  in  1874,  they  made 
out  what  was  then  a  small  bay  one  of  the  finest  artificial 
harbours  in  the  world.  Today  Colombo  has  become  the 
island's  hub.  But  due  to  this  rapid  expansion  of  trade  and 
commerce  Colombo  has  been  called  upon  to  handle  an 
increasing  volume  of  traffic  far  beyond  its  designed  capacity. 
The  port  has  also  to  face  increased  competition  from  other 
Eastern  ports  where  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
steadily  during  this  period.  It,  therefore,  became  apparent 
that  if  Colombo  was  to  hold  its  own  with  more  progressive 
competitors  in  the  East,  a  definite  attempt  had  to  be  made 
to  improve  its  facilities.  Plans  were  drawn  up  as  far  back 
as  1930,  but  it  was  only  in  June,  1950,  that  work  was  begun, 
with  a  French  firm  in  charge  of  the  construction  work. 

The  Port  development  scheme  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  Rs.  99  million,  envisaged  the  construction  of  a  new 
passenger  jetty,  new  quays,  with  alongside  berthing  facilities 
for  14  large  ships,  a  new  oil  dock  to  accommodate  two 
tankers  with  pipelines  leading  to  oil  depots  inland,  modern 
transit  sheds  with  fumigation  facilities  and  connected 
ashore  by  road  and  rail,  extensions  to  the  existing  break¬ 
waters,  improvement  of  anchorage  equipment,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  cargo  handling  methods  in  accordance 
with  modern  port  practice.  The  year  1954  saw  the  fruition 
of  a  decade  of  planning,  when  the  major  portion  of  the 
port  development  work  was  completed.  The  scheme  is 
due  for  completion  next  year. 

Trincomalee  on  the  North-East  coast  is  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  better  known  as 
one  of  the  strongest  naval  bases  in  the  East.  A  focal  point 
in  Allied  strategy  during  World  War  11,  it  was  bombed 
twice  by  the  Japanese  in  1942.  But  Trincomalee  has  failed 
to  develop  into  a  port  of  any  commercial  significance 
because  it  is  far  removed  from  the  busy  sea  lanes  that  sweep 
from  the  West  to  the  East.  The  present  plan  is  to  develop 
Trinicomalee  as  a  commercial  port  with  improved  road 
and  rail  facilities  to  the  north-central  and  eastern  regions 
which,  in  conjunction  with  irrigation  and  colonisation 
schemes,  is  expected  to  help  materially  to  open  up  a  new 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Port  of  Kankesanturai,  too,  has  a  long  history. 
Through  it  came  the  Tamil  invaders  who  ruled  the  north 
on  and  off  for  several  centuries.  Through  it  also  came 
savants  and  sages  who  brought  with  them  learning  and  a 
rich  culture.  The  produce  of  the  north  also  found  its  way 
to  the  outside  world  through  this  port.  Now  the  port  will 
be  improved  to  handle  a  greater  volume  of  trade  and  the 
methods  of  handling  cargo  which  had  been  obtaining  from 
the  earliest  times  will  be  replaced  by  the  latest  methods. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  modernisation  of  the  ports 
will  proceed  the  improvement  of  existing  roads  and  rail 
facilities  and  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  rail  lines. 


CEYLON’S  Second  Six  Year  Plan  (1955-60)  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  modernisation  of  the  island’s  ports 
and  harbours.  Nearly  Rs.  50  million  has  been  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government.  First  on  the  list 
is  the  completion  of  the  Colombo  Harbour  Development 
Scheme  begun  in  June,  1950.  Then  comes  the  development 
of  the  ports  of  Galle,  Trincomalee,  Kankesanturai  and 
other  satellite  ports. 

Improvement  of  these  ports  has  become  necessary 
because  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  handle.  This  in  turn 
has  been  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  island’s  trade 
and  commerce.  All  these  ports  have  long  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  but  Galle  on  the  south  coast  is  probably  the  oldest. 
It  was  over  a  thousand  years  old  before  Colombo  attained 
any  degree  of  mercantile  importance.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  aim  is  to  restore  to  Galle  some  of  the  prosperity 
it  enjoyed  during  ancient  times,  though  it  is  certain  it  will 
never  regain  its  once  pre-eminent  position.  The  work 
planned  consists  of  blasting  the  coral  reef  and  sweeping  of 
the  harbour  bottom,  construction  of  new  quays  and  jetties 
with  approach  roads,  building  of  warehouses  with  fumiga¬ 
tion  facilities  and  improvement  of  anchorage  equipment. 
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Michinery  Manufacturers  to  Exhibit  in 
Hong  Kong 

From  December  2,  1955,  to  January  2, 
1956,  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  Manufacturers 
Union  will  hold  its  1 3th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  products  manufactured  in  Hong  Kong. 

Tliis  is  a  major  exhibition  at  which  samples 
drawn  from  the  output  of  2,300  different 
factories  are  on  show.  The  latter  comprise 
yams,  textiles,  garments,  gloves,  toys,  foot¬ 
wear,  flashlights,  aluminiumware,  enamel- 
ware,  needles,  toothbrushes,  vacuum  flasks, 
plasticware,  picks,  shovels,  military  webbing 
equipment  and  many  other  commodities. 

The  production  of  such  a  wide  range  of 
articles  naturally  involves  the  use  of  a 
correspondingly  wide  range  of  machines,  and 
this  year,  a  special  section  is,  as  an  innova¬ 
tion,  being  reserved  entirely  for  a  show  of 
such  appropriate  machinery.  Machinery 
manufacturers  from  U.K.  and  other  countries 
are  invited  to  participate  at  this  Fair. 

Interested  manufacturers  can  obtain  full 
details  concerning  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
governing  the  exhibition  either  from  The 
Chinese  Manufacturers’  Union,  64-65  Con¬ 
naught  Road  Central,  Hong  Kong,  or  The 
Hong  Kong  Government  Office,  Grand 
Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2. 
Pakistan’s  Paper  Industry 

The  World  Bank  has  made  a  loan  of  $4.2 
million  in  various  currencies  to  Karnaphuli 
Paper  Mills  Limited  to  finance  part  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  the  construction  of  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill  in  East  Pakistan.  This  mill 
is  designed  to  produce  from  bamboo  30,000 


tons  of  writing  and  wrapping  paper  a  year. 
In  the  past  Pakistan  has  had  to  import  all  of 
its  paper  requirements.  The  Karnaphuli 
plant  will  meet  Pakistan’s  present  require¬ 
ments  for  the  types  of  paper  produced  by 
the  mill  and  Pakistan  will  thus  save  the 
equivalent  of  $4  million  to  $5  million 
annually  in  foreign  exchange.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  market  for  bamboo  and  giving 
employment  to  about  3,000  people. 

The  Bank  of  America  and  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Trust  Company  are  participating 
in  the  loan,  without  the  ^nk’s  guarantee,  to 
the  extent  of  $775,000.  The  mill  is  located 
at  Chandraghona  on  the  Karnaphuli  River, 
about  30  miles  from  Chittagong  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  is  virtually  complete  and  paper 
is  now  being  produced  from  bamboo  pulp 
manufactured  at  the  plant. 

In  the  years  immediately  after  partition 
Pakistan  had  very  few  industrialists  and 
private  capital  was  hesitant  about  venturing 
into  new  industries.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Government  sponsored  a  number  of 
industries  to  process  indigenous  raw  materials 
primarily  for  domestic  use.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  these  was  the 
paper  mill  project.  The  Government  from 
time  to  time  advanced  the  necessary  funds 
including  foreign  exchange  to  carry  out  the 
project.  In  1952  Karnaphuli  Paper  Mills 
Limited  was  formed  to  own  and  operate  the 
mill  and  the  Government  subscribed  the 
entire  share  capital  equivalent  to  $10  million. 
In  early  1954,  in  line  with  its  policy  of  trans¬ 
ferring  industrial  enterprises  to  private  hands 


as  rapidly  as  practicable,  the  Governmet 
sold  70  per  cent  of  its  shares  to  Pakistaii 
investors.  There  are  now  about  28,0(10 
shareholders. 

The  project  is  costing  the  equivalent  of 
$20  million,  of  which  $13  million  is  foreipi 
exchange.  The  Bank’s  loan  will  cover  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
for  engineering  services  and  in  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  for  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  15  yeaa 
Proposed  International  Finance  Corporatiia 

India  has  decided  to  become  an  original 
member  of  the  proposed  International 
Finance  Corporation  to  be  set  up  as  an 
affiliated  body  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
corporation  is  to  have  an  authorised  capital 
of  $1(X)  million,  divided  into  1(X),0(X)  shares 
of  $i,0(X)  each. 

Membership  of  the  corporation  is  open  to 
countries  which  arc  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  and  their  subscriptions  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  capital  stock  they  hold 
ii)  the  Bank.  The  corporation  will  be  a 
separate  body  but  will  work  in  close  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  Bank.  It  will  help  to 
encourage  growth  of  productive  private 
enterprise  in  member-countries,  particularly 
in  less  developed  areas. 

Trans-Australia  Airlines  Order  More 
Viscounts 

Trans-Australia  Airlines  has  placed  an 
order  (or  an  additional  two  Viscount  100  D 
aircraft.  This  brings  the  total  number  of 
Viscounts  ordered  by  T.A.A.  to  twelve — of 
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The  suitability  of  British  products  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  Pakistan  and  India 
can  best  be  estimated  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Bank  of  India.  The  Bank  has 
closest  associations  with  the  commerce  and 
everyday  life  of  these  countries,  and  will 
gladly  put  its  experience  and  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  businessmen  who  want  to 
trade  with  them.  Enquiries  are  welcomed 
at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LTD.  Head  office:  u,  bishopsgate,  London,  e.c.2 


West  End  (London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l 
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which  five  will  be  of  the  700  D  Series  fitted 
with  Rolls-Royce  Dart  R.D.A.  6  Mark  510 
engines  of  1,600  S.H.P. 

T.A.A.  ordered  its  first  six  Viscounts  in 
1952  and  increased  this  order  to  ten  in  1954. 
Viscount  services  were  started  in  Australia 
at  the  end  of  1954,  and,  since  then,  they 
have  worked  at  an  average  passenger  load 
factor  of  over  84  per  cent,  and  have  set  up 
many  route  speed  records. 

World  Bank  and  Thai  Railways 

A  loan  of  $12  million  in  various  currencies 
has  been  made  by  the  World  Bank  to  the 
State  Railway  of  Thailand.  The  loan  will 
finance  part  of  a  five-year  investment  pro¬ 
gramme  which  will  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  railway  and  enable  it  to  handle  increasing 
traffic.  The  railways  are  the  backbone  of  the 
transportation  system  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economic  development  of  Thailand 
They  are  the  only  means  of  transport  linking 
all  important  regions  and  because  the  system 
centres  on  Bangkok,  the  largest  seaport,  they 
are  important  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
trade. 

The  Bank  of  America  is  participating  in 
the  loan  without  the  World  Bank's  guarantee 
to  the  extent  of  $1,105,000.  This  is  the 
second  Bank  loan  for  the  railways  in  Thai¬ 
land.  In  1950  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $3 
million  for  the  purchase  of  urgently  needed 
workshop  and  signalling  equipment.  The 
railway  system  as  a  whole,  however,  is  still 
suffering  from  lack  of  maintenance  and  out¬ 
moded  operating  equipment  and  procedures. 

In  1951  the  Government  established  the 
State  Railway  of  Thailand  as  an  autonomous 
body  to  operate  and  develop  the  railways. 
The  railway  prepared  long  range  plans  to 
make  good  arrears  of  maintenance  and  to 
modernise  and  expand  the  railway  system. 
The  present  programme,  drawn  up  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Bank,  consists  of  top 
priority  items  only.  It  includes  both  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  physical  properties  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  railway's  operations, 
management  and  administration. 

The  Bank's  loan  will  help  to  finance  the 
renewal  of  rails  on  875  miles  of  track;  the 
purchase  of  30  Diesel  locomotives,  170 
passenger  coaches  and  about  850  freight 
cars;  the  installation  of  5,800  automatic 
couplers  in  place  of  the  obsolete  type  now  in 
use;  and  the  installation  of  an  up-to-date 
telecommunications  system.  In  addition, 
bridges  and  buildings  will  be  constructed, 
yards  remodelled  and  sidings  extended. 

The  total  cost  of  the  programme  will  be 
equivalent  to  $60  million  of  which  $48 
million  is  in  foreign  exchange.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  will  be  met  by  the  Bank’s 
loan  of  $12  million  for  imported  equipment; 
55  per  cent  will  be  met  from  the  earnings  of 
the  State  Railway;  the  remaining  25  per 
cent  will  be  provided  by  the  Government  as 
a  contribution  toward  making  good  arrears 
in  maintenance. 

Indian-Australian  Trade 

According  to  the  Indian  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Australia,  Mr.  S.  V.  Patel, 
there  is  further  room  for  expansion  in  trade 
between  India  and  Australia.  Export  of 


Australian  dairy  produce,  particularly  of 
processed  milk,  could  be  greatly  increased. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  last  financial 
year  Australian  exports  to  India  were  worth 
£A1 5,000,000,  while  Australia  bought  Indian 
merchandise  worth  £A19,500,000. 

200th  Locomotive  from  Chittaranjan 

The  200th  locomotive  manufactured  at 
Chittaranjan  (West  Bengal)  steamed  out  of 
the  factory.  To  the  cheers  of  workers,  the 
President,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  drove  the 
locomotive  decorated  with  national  flags  for 
a  short  distance  within  Chittaranjan.  It  was 
in  November  1950,  that  the  President  had 
sent  out  the  first  locomotive  produced  there. 

Chittaranjan  has  already  exceeded  the 
target  of  120  locomotives  a  year  and  in  view 
of  the  present  progress  its  target  has  been 
increased  to  200  locomotives  a  year. 

Rumania  to  exhibit  at  the  New  Delhi  Inter¬ 
national  Fair 

Rumania  will  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming 
New  Delhi  International  Fair.  Rumanian 
exhibits  will  include  machine  tools,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  two  types  of  tractors, 
mine  locomotives,  mining  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  electro-technical  industry, 
building  materials,  oil  products  and  chemi- 


AYEAR  and  a  half  has  passed  since  the 
first  trade  agreement  between  China 
and  Burma  was  signed  in  Rangoon  in 
April,  1954.  Since  then,  together  with  the 
growth  of  friendship  and  the  strengthening  of 
diplomatic  and  cultural  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  the  commerce  between  them  has 
grown  steadily.  The  initial  agreement  was 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  China's  export 
list  included  coal,  silk,  woven  silks  and 
cottons,  agricultural  inplements,  sundry 
manufactures,  porcelains,  canned  foods, 
medicinal  herbs,  tea  and  cigarettes.  Burma 
olTered  rice  and  rice  products,  beans,  oilcake, 
lead,  zinc,  timber,  rubber  and  cotton.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  in  pound  sterling. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Burma  encountered 
certain  difficulties  because  of  inability  to  sell 
here  excess  rice,  which  normally  makes  up 
75-80  per  cent  of  her  exports. 

U  Hla  Maung,  the  Burmese  Ambassador 
in  Peking,  inquired  if  China  was  interested  in 
making  purchases.  Though  China  is  a  rice- 
producing  country  herself,  she  replied  that 
she  would  welcome  a  Burmese  trade  delega¬ 
tion  to  Peking  for  business  talks.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  November,  1954,  the  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Exchange  of  Burmese  Rice 
and  Chinese  Export  Commodities  was  signed. 
At  the  same  time,  a  contract  was  concluded 
for  the  sale  of  1 50,000  tons  of  rice  to  China. 
In  December,  1954,  a  joint  communique  was 
issued  by  China's  Premier  Chou  En-lai  and 
Prime  Minister  IJ  Nu  of  Burma,  who  was 
then  visiting  China.  It  announced  that  China 
would  import  between  150,000  and  200,000 
tons  of  Burmese  rice  in  each  of  the  years 
1955-57,  while  Burma  would  import  in- 


cals.  A  complete  oil  derrick  in  working  order 
will  be  shown  at  this  Fair  and  models  of  rail¬ 
way  locomotives  and  cars  will  be  exhibited. 

Consumer  goods,  agricultural  produce  and 
foodstuffs  will  be  shown.  Timber  products 
and  folk  art  exhibits  will  figure  prominently 
in  the  display  at  this  Fair. 

Aid  for  Malayan  Mineral  Survey 

An  expert  from  the  Unit^  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  recom¬ 
mended  last  year  that  six  areas  in  Malaya 
should  undergo  airborne  geophysical  survey. 
The  Federation  hopes  to  receive  about  one 
and  a  half  million  Malayan  dollars  (approxi¬ 
mately  £176,500)  this  year  from  the  Colonial 
£)eveIopment  and  Welfare  Fund  to  finance 
this  work. 

The  UNTAA  sent  two  French  geophysic¬ 
ists  to  Malaya  where  they  carried  out 
intensive  ground  geophysical  investigations. 
They  tested  methods  for  determining  the 
depth  of  bedrock  below  alluvium  and  the 
depth  of  hard  bedrock  below  weathered  rock. 
They  tested  the  tracing  of  buried  mineralised 
contacts  between  granite  and  limestone,  de- 
limination  of  known  mineral  ore  bodies  and 
means  of  distinguishing  between  different 
kinds  of  rock  beneath  alluvium. 


dustrial  equipment  and  materials  as  well  as 
consumers'  goods  of  equal  value. 

Subsequently  Burma  sent  a  second  trade 
mission,  led  by  her  Minister  of  Highways  and 
Rehabilitation,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of 
Chinese  exports.  After  friendly  talks,  three 
contracts  were  signed  to  the  value  of 
£1,900,000.  The  goods  China  is  selling  in¬ 
clude  structural  steel,  steel  plates,  cotton 
yarn,  newsprint,  silk,  sanitary  and  hospital 
equipment,  glass  and  glazed  tiles.  The  first 
appearance  of  steel  products  among  China’s 
exports  is  a  mark  of  her  industrial  progress. 

Noteworthy  too  is  the  impression  the 
Burmese  mission  gained  of  the  standard  of 
Chinese  manufacturers.  U  Tun  Kyain,  a 
private  businessman  who  was  one  of  its 
members  said:  “  Chinese  exports  are  of  high 
quality.  They  conform  to  international 
standards  and  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  goods 
from  the  sterling  area.”  Besides  inter¬ 
governmental  trade,  China  and  Burma  have 
undertaken  to  assist  in  developing  business 
between  Burmese  private  merchants  and 
national  corporations  in  China.  Since  the 
return  of  the  mission,  as  a  direct  result  of  its 
observations  on  a  tour  of  Chinese  industries. 
Burma  has  expressed  the  wish  to  buy  coin- 
plete  sets  of  Chinese  machinery  for  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  consented  to  sell  them,  and 
has  sent  a  group  of  technicians  to  Burma  to 
study  what  types  of  equipment  are  mos 
suited  to  her  needs. 

Still  more  recently,  as  an  example  of  tlx 
varied  fields  in  which  exchange  between  tlx 
two  countries  is  now  taking  place,  China  hi 
contracted  to  supply  Burma  with  breediq 
stock  for  certain  draught  animals. 


GROWTH  OF  SINO-BURMESE  TRADE 

By  a  Peking  Correspondent 
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Those  on  whom  the  public  rely 
for  heat,  light,  water,  or  trans¬ 
port,  themselves  rely  on  BTH 
electrical  equipment,  including 
generators,  switchgear,  trans¬ 
formers,  motors,  and  control 
gear.  They  specify  BTH 
because  the  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  unfailing  service  under  all 
conditions — a  fact  proved  by 
authorities  at  home  and  abroad 
over  the  past  fifty-three  years. 
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He’s  big  and  brown,  but  British  bom  and  bred. 

His  ancestors  were  locusts  of  the  African  deserts,  whose  descents 


■  'ft  •  upon  the  fertile  valleys  of  many  Middle  Eastern  countries 

■  •01*11  111 

used  to  bring  starvation  and  ruin  to 
-m  •  luckless  peasant  farmers. 

U  1  Iv  ©  11 1 1  ty  Today,  he  and  his  kin  are  reared  by  an 

I.C.I.  research  station  in  Berkshire,  so  that  he  may  be  studied  by  scientists  whose 
only  aim  is  to  discover  quicker,  more  effective  means  of  exterminating  his  wild  relations. 

The  workers  of  this  selfsame  I.C.I.  research  station 
helped  to  develop  the  range  of  ‘Gammexane’  insecticides 
which  have  done  so  much  to  give  control  not  only  of  locusts  but  of  insect  pests 
ranging  from  bedbugs  to  flea-beetles  and  mosquitoes. 


Thus,  and  in  a  thousand  kindred  ways,  I.C.I 's 
research  and  production  are  serving  Industry. 
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